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“Every day a songwriter rows out into the deep 
waters in search of his own personal Loch Ness 
monster. (Just a matter of time, we insist.) Being a 
weary subscriber to the old inspiration- 
perspiration theory, I must say that minus the 
former, you'll hit a sweaty dead end every time, 
yet without this purging of what I call ‘brain 
vomit,’ you'll never drain the 99 pieces of hooey 
before one of pure inspiration writes itself for 


” 


you. 


— Paul Westerberg 
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This story takes place in June 2006. 


P1zzA Hut, LAUNDROMAT, nail salon. 

The town of Burroughs flickers by, depressingly 
enough, in the windows of my car. 

Goodwill, Taco Boy, bail bondsman. 

At the intersection of Highway 12 and Commerce, 
I notice a smear of red-blue light from the top of a 
police car. Those lights always give me heart 
palpitations, even when I haven’t done anything 
wrong. 

I turn my head and see that the squad car is 
parked outside of “King Goba’s Mini-Golf Adventure 
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Center.” Maybe some members of PETA broke in 
again, to protest the center’s exhibit of live reptiles 
and monkeys? 

The stoplight changes, red to green, and I move on. 

It’s 11:59 a.m. when I ease off the highway, into the 
mom ’n pop gas station at the eastern edge of 
Burroughs, in the shadow of Neversink National 
Forest. It’s the edge of civilization, for that matter. If 
civilization means gas pumps and Powerball tickets 
and four different flavors of ICEE. 

The sky is bright blue, the pines lining either side 
of the road deep green. A few clouds drift by on a 
gentle easterly breeze, stretching apart like white 
taffy. Insects hum in the tall grass all around the 
squat, yellow and green cinderblock building that is 
the A-to-B Gas Mart. 

As my luck would have it, all four pumps are 
taken when I pull in. I’ll have to wait to refuel, a 
delay I can hardly afford. 

I park behind a shiny white van at Pump 1. A 
white man with thickly muscled arms and a shaved 
head, wearing black jeans and a white T-shirt under a 
black leather vest, swipes a credit card to activate the 
pump. He lifts one of the three fuel switches, grabs 
the nozzle, and begins pumping gas into the van. 

According to the van’s bumper sticker, this guy is 
the “Proup Parenr or A Crespo ELEMENTARY Honor 
SrupenT.” I would’ve pegged him as an elementary 
school dropout. But, then again, Henry always says 
I’m too judgmental. 

Henry. 

My heart aches at the thought of him. 

Fortunately, a shrill Beep! Beep! Beep! erupts from 
the passenger’s seat, distracting me. My Motorola 
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cellphone lies there, anchored by its charging cable to 
the car’s cigarette lighter. 

The phone’s grayish-green screen is lit up to alert 
me that it is 12 pM. exactly. 

I reach over and shut the alarm off. 

So far, I’m right on schedule. I’ve got three hours 
until— 

Until 3 pm. 

My mind skips like a flat stone over the specifics of 
what is happening today at 3 pM. I distract myself 
with calculations instead: There are 102.5 miles 
between here and Alta-Vista, so, assuming an average 
speed of fifty miles an hour, it will take me just over 
two hours to get there. 

Which will leave me one hour, after I enter the 
facility, to do what I need to do. 

To say everything I’ve rehearsed saying... 

Ahead of me, the white van’s driver-side panel 
door slides open with a clatter. A teenage girl and boy 
tumble out. They dart behind the van, past the front 
of my car, past the ice machine and racks of motor oil 
for sale at the entrance of the A-to-B Gas Mart. 

The store’s automated door whooshes open and 
swallows the two teenagers. 

I groan. 

It makes sense that there are kids in the van, given 
that, you know, it is a van. It even has one of those 
stickers in the rear windshield: a white stick-figure 
family in descending order of height, Dad-Mom- 
Daughter-Son. The question is, How long will it take 
the two teenage siblings to pick out their candy bars and 
energy drinks, etcetera? Several minutes, possibly. 

My skull thumps back against the headrest. 

A minute—or more—of my life ticks by. 
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Three pm. creeps that much closer. 

Rather than keep waiting, I back up ten feet and 
pull into a parking space. Ordinarily, I avoid entering 
convenience stores: My Great-Aunt Mariam got held 
up in one one time. But, I need to pee and get some 
snacks for the road. I'll get gas afterward. 

As I haul myself out of the car, the hairs on the 
back of my neck rise. 

I spin in the direction of the gas pumps. 

There’s the shiny white minivan at Pump 1, with 
Mr. “Proud Father” still refueling. 

Ahead of him, an elderly white man is filling up an 
old pickup truck, watching the numbers on Pump 2 
tick higher and higher. 

On the other side of the pumps, another truck sits 
attached by a hose to Pump 3, its driver nowhere in 
sight. The frosty green SUV at Pump 4, opposite the 
white van, is getting filled up by a thin white man 
dressed all in black. His longish hair is black as well, 
framing a pale face that is turned sideways. He’s 
looking at something in the back of the SUV, not at 
me. 

Beyond the pumps, near the entrance to the 
parking lot, a young black guy is seated on the curb. 
He’s got headphones on, with one hand inside a bag 
of Cheetos and a plastic bottle of Pepsi at his feet. 
He’s facing me but isn’t looking at me. 

No one’s looking at me—now. 

But I’m prepared to swear somebody was. 

The question is, Which one of these men, and why? 
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THEN AGAIN, HENRY also says that I’m too paranoid. 

(“Great-Aunt Mariam died in her sleep at the age of a 
hundred-and-two! She didn’t die in a hold-up, Mom, and 
you won't either!”) 

So, shaking off the weird feeling of being watched, 
I step inside the gas station. 

Under the A-to-B’s fluorescent lights, racks of 
colorfully packaged snacks stretch out in front of me. 
Aisles full of Swedish Fish and pork rinds and beef 
jerky, hanging off of pegboard hooks. 

To my left, a cardboard Marlboro Man stands 
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beside a red and white wall of cigarettes and other 
tobacco products. To the right, the A-to-B’s gray- 
haired proprietor rests on his leathery bare forearms 
on the checkout counter. He’s reading the local paper, 
the Grenier County News. 

At the back of the store, a reach-in refrigerator is 
divided into three sections: “Mmx - Corp Drinks - 
Beer.” Beside it, in a shadowy recess, lies the 
restroom. 

I head that way, toward the restroom, just as the 
two teenagers from the white van come out. 

“Aw, what’re you so afraid of?” the boy teases the 
girl, who does look very tense, I notice. “Bears or the 
Big Bad Wolf?” 

I don’t hear the girl’s reply, but I hope it’s 
appropriately caustic. Wolves are no threat to 
humans, but bears certainly can be. And, unlike 
wolves, black bear roam all over Neversink National 
Forest. Mountain lions have been spotted lately as 
well. It’s not unreasonable for the girl to be 
concerned... 

The restroom is a unisex facility with two stalls. I 
enter the stall closest to the door, shut and lock it 
behind me. 

My eyes roam the graffiti-scarred wall as I pee. It’s 
all typical stuff—“For a good time call Nikki 555-1171,” 
“GET LOST!”, and so forth. And some drawings of 
dicks, of course. 

Someone else enters the restroom. There’s a squeak 
of hinges as they open the outer door, then another as 
they step into the stall beside me. 

Before I get up, I lean forward to tie my left shoe. 
That’s when I notice the sneakers. 

In the stall next to me, which someone has just 
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entered, there is a pair of shoes, naturally enough. 
Except they’re not facing forward, toward the stall 
door, the way mine are. And they’re not facing the 
back wall, either, the way a man’s would be if he was 
standing over the toilet. 

No, these shoes are turned sideways, pointed 
straight at me. 

A pair of orange and blue Nikes, men’s size 11, at 
least. 

I finish my business and exit the restroom in a 
hurry. 

Only when I’m halfway up the candy aisle does 
my heart-rate begin to slow down. 

It’s no big deal, I tell myself, about what I just saw in 
the restroom. Just some weirdo. 

I grab a bag of trail mix and a pack of cherry- 
flavored, sugar-free hard candies. One aisle over, I 
run a critical eye over the store’s “grocery” section: a 
few rumpled loaves of Wonder Bread, dented boxes 
of Cheerios, several cans of Hormel chili and several 
more of Starkist tuna. I gather an armful of stuff that 
doesn’t require a can opener to open. 

It’s not likely that I’ll get stranded on the side of the 
road between here and Alta-Vista. You never know, 
though. Like the Boy Scouts say: “Be Prepared.” I’ve 
already got two gallons of filtered water in the trunk 
—and a can of bear spray in the glove compartment. 

I’m on my way to the cash register when 
something at the end of the grocery aisle catches my 
attention: 

A stuffed cat with huge glass eyes, its pale pink fur 
speckled yellow and purple. 

A tag on one ear labels the cat, “Sorum.” It’s a Ty 
product, like the Beanie Babies of the late ‘90s, and it 
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costs $7.99. It’s lying on the rack on its side, amid 
small yellow canisters of flour and granulated sugar. 

What must have happened is, some little kid 
grabbed this stuffed animal off the display of toys up 
at the front of the gas station. Then their parent, or 
whatever adult they were with, made them put it 
down, refused to buy it. Which is fine, I know, since it 
cost eight dollars and the child probably has a whole 
room full of toys at home already. 

Still, though. Something about the darn thing tugs 
at me. As if it were a real, live kitten, left here with no 
one to care for it... 

Please don’t leave me! I hear it say inside my head, in 
a pitiful mewling voice. Please! 

In the real world, in the gas station, I hear 
something else. 

The door to the restroom at the back of the 
building has just swung open, with a rasp of its rusty 
hinges. 
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I SwIRL TOWARD the back of the building, to see who 
comes out of the restroom. 

The stocky blond white boy does not seem to 
notice me. He heads straight for the front of the A-to- 
B Gas Mart, whistling a tune. 

My gaze drops down to his shoes, that pair of 
orange and blue Nikes. I follow them all the way out 
the automated door. 

Just some kid, 1 realize. He’d probably been 
scribbling graffiti onto the side wall of the bathroom 
stall. That would explain his strange sideways stance. 
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At the drink station near the checkout counter, I 
splash some coffee into a Styrofoam cup, no cream or 
sugar. A blue raspberry ICEE would really hit the 
spot, but I can’t afford the calories, plus the dye gives 
you cancer. 

After fitting a lid on the coffee, I pile all my 
purchases in a heap beside the cash register. 

As the proprietor rings everything up, my eyes 
wander. A display case full of scratch-off lottery 
tickets tempts me with the possibility of a $50,000, 
$500,000, or even a million-dollar jackpot. 

“And one of the scratchies, please,” I say on 
impulse. “Any of them, doesn’t matter.” 

The proprietor doesn’t ask for my ID, given that 
I’m fifty-three and I look it. He peels a scratch-off 
called “Mitton Dotiar Dersy” from the roll and adds 
it to my total. 

When I get my change back, I drop the coins into a 
clear acrylic box with a handwritten sign that says, 
“ALL DONATIONS BENEfIT THE GRENIER CO, ANIMAL SHELTER.” 
Next to the box, a flyer asks for help finding a lost 
dog, a red and white beagle mix named Toby. 

“Thanks for that,” the A-to-B owner says, about 
my 89¢ donation. 

“No problem.” 

I slide the plastic bag off the counter and start to 
turn away. 

“Say—" 

At the sound of his voice, I turn back. The old man 
is frowning at my plastic bag full of candy, Cheerios, 
beef jerky, three granola bars, and two rather bruised 
bananas. 

“Ah, you aren’t heading all the way east to Alta- 
Vista by yourself now, are you?” 
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My travel plans aren’t really any of this stranger’s 
business, but I refrain from telling him so. He’s just 
being fatherly, I’m sure. The question is meant as a 
kindness. 

“It’s no big deal,” I reply with a smile. 

“It’s a hundred-plus miles of wilderness,” he 
argues. “Between here and there. You get a flat tire, 
break down? Cellphones don’t work out there, you 
know, in the forest. You could end up on your own 
for quite a while.” 

My smile tightens. 

“Well, I’m used to that.” 

“Somebody expecting you?” he asks. “Over there, 
in Alta-Vista?” 

The honest answer to that question reaches the tip 
of my tongue before I suppress it. 

“It’s not really the sort of place you show up to 
uninvited,” I reply. Which is a hedge, not a lie. 

“It’s not the sort of place a nice young lady like 
you belongs,” the old man says, and that’s it, I’m out 
of patience. 

“Look, dude, I’m fifty-three years old, and you 
don’t know the first thing about me.” 

Namely, that I’ve got less than three hours to get to 
Alta-Vista, to prevent my only son from being murdered! 

“It’s not a place anyone belongs,” he replies, 
undaunted. “You got a life here, whatever it is. Go 
live it.” 

For a moment, I can’t form words to reply. Anger 
strangles my voice, anger and fear and frustration. 

At last, I manage, “Take care of yourself, sir.” 

Then I turn away, for good this time, and step back 
out into the sunshine. 
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My CAR CHIRPS as I unlock it with my key fob. Before I 
get back in, I glance over again at the gas pumps. 

Only the frosty green SUV at Pump 4 remains. Its 
driver has just climbed in behind the wheel and shut 
the door behind him. It was the slam of the door that 
caught my attention. 

Now, I accidentally catch the driver’s eye, and 
instantly wish that I hadn't. 

His eyes, beneath a sweep of black hair, are 
hooded. They look larger, and darker, than eyes 
ought to. I wonder if the young man is high on some 
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“street drug” or other... or if I’m just being judgmental 
again, like Henry always says? 

Either way: The SUV leaps forward, away from the 
gas pump. With a shriek of its tires, it swings out 
wide and barely pauses at the edge of the parking lot 
before barreling back onto Forest Highway 12, 
headed east toward Alta-Vista. 

The same way I'll be going. What are the odds? 

Hardly anyone takes Highway 12 East anymore. 
That stretch of it, all 102.5 miles east of the A-to-B Gas 
Mart, was decommissioned fifteen years ago. If you 
need to get in or out of Burroughs, you take I-92, a 
few miles west of here. 

The western stretch of Highway 12 does have 
subdivisions and strip malls built up along it. It’s the 
main artery of Burroughs. That all ends at the A-to-B, 
though. Like I said, the gas station is basically the last 
outpost of civilization, before the highway plunges 
into 1.6 million acres of national forest, then dead- 
ends at Alta-Vista. 

Which, once upon a time, was a highly exclusive 
resort; a grand hotel with a huge heart-shaped 
fountain, and stables and squash courts, and 
summertime dances held under the stars. 

Not anymore, though. 

Nowadays it’s something else, and very few 
people go there. The people who do go to Alta-Vista 
get there by a chartered helicopter or small plane, not 
the highway. 

I don’t suppose it matters, though, that the SUV 
will be driving east on Highway 12 at the same time 
as me. Heck, maybe it’s even a good thing. Like the 
old-timer at the cash register warned me, the route 
from here to Alta-Vista is a long drive through real 
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wilderness. No cellphone reception, no rest stops or 
houses. No doors I can knock on for help if I need it. 

As forbidding as he’d looked, the young man in 
the SUV is most likely a perfectly normal, law- 
abiding citizen, headed to Alta-Vista for the same 
reason I am. If I can catch up to him, we can form a 
sort of “caravan,” on the long drive to Alta-Vista. 

That settled, I duck into my car and drop the 
plastic bag onto the floor of the passenger’s side. I 
buckle up and throw on a CD, Don’t Tell a Soul by The 
Replacements. 

As an afterthought, as I reverse out of my parking 
spot, I reach down into the plastic bag on the floor. 

With the Ty-brand stuffed cat named Sophie 
perched upon the dash, I hurry after the SUV, east on 
Forest Highway 12. There’s a naggy feeling at the 
back of my mind, like I’ve forgotten something. 

I manage to leave it behind. 
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NOT FAR FROM the gas station, my car enters a gradual 
northward bend in the highway. The A-to-B vanishes 
from my rearview mirror, behind a wall of trees, as if 
a pine curtain has just fallen between me and 
civilization. 

I’m all alone on the road, for now. The frosty green 
SUV is up ahead somewhere. 

I roll my window down and give the volume knob 
on the stereo a twist. Paul Westerberg’s “tubercular” 
voice (Rolling Stone’s word, not mine) fills the front 
seat before it’s caught on the breeze and wafts out the 
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window: 


“We ain’t much to look at so, 
“Close your eyes, here we go. 
“We're playin’ at the talent show. 
“Playin’ at the talent show.” 


The solid, double yellow line unwinds endlessly 
ahead of me. The towering pines block out most of 
the sky. The wedge of sky that I can see is not quite as 
bright blue as it was ten minutes ago, when I arrived 
at the A-to-B Gas Mart. There’s a touch of gray now, 
darker clouds. 

Rain on the way, it looks like. 

Just my luck, again. 

Plus, the disc in the CD player starts to skip. 

“Shoot,” I murmur to Sophie, the Ty-brand cat on 
the dashboard. 

It’s a long trip to Alta-Vista, and it will feel even 
longer if I’ve got to listen to whatever’s on the radio. 
Actually, out here in the forest, there might not even 
be any radio stations that come through. There may 
just be static. I may have to—gasp!—listen to the 
thoughts inside my head. 

The trip will feel a lot longer, if that’s the case. 

I flip ahead through a few more tracks on the CD. 
The skipping only gets worse. 

Finally, “Achin’ to Be” won’t even play at all. The 
CD player makes that horrible grinding, crunching 
sound that signals the end. Then it auto-ejects Don’t 
Tell a Soul in a way that I take personally, as irrational 
as that is. 

I yank the disc out and wipe it against my jeans in 
circular motions. I’m guessing this is hopeless, the 
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disc is damaged beyond repair, but it’s a ritual that 
must be observed, wiping a CD this way. Every now 
and then, it buys you a few more listens. 

Not this time, though. 

When I slide the CD back into the player, it fails to 
play at all. 

Defeated, I switch over to FM radio. I hit the scan 
button and the radio begins an automatic sweep of 
broadcast frequencies, searching for a signal. It picks 
up an oldies station, so for a moment I hear a Mo- 
Town song interspersed with static. 

Then a different station comes on, broadcasting a 
news report: 

“King Goba’s Mini-Golf Adventure Center is closed 
today,” a crackly voice informs me, “following a break- 
in early this morning. The sheriff's office says—” 

The signal is lost before I can learn what the 
Grenier County Sheriff has to say about the break-in 
at “King Goba’s Mini-Golf Adventure Center” that 
morning. 

I remember the place vaguely, having gone there 
several times during Henry’s childhood, when he 
was at Burroughs Elementary. Lots of local kids had 
birthday parties there, at the safari-themed mini-golf 
course-slash-arcade, which also featured a bumper 
car track and petting zoo. It’s not the sort of target I’d 
expect criminals to break into, but what do I know? 

Barely five miles into the forest, and everything is 
static. 

I punch the radio off with unnecessary force and 
glance at the speedometer. The little red indicator 
moves steadily from fifty to sixty MPH. I can’t take 
another two hours in this car without any music. 
Shaving off twenty minutes will help. 
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The higher speed also means that I catch up to the 
frosty green SUV from the gas station. The other 
vehicle is moving at a leisurely forty-six miles an 
hour, nine miles under the limit. 

Which strikes me as strange. I wouldn’t have 
pegged the SUV’s young male driver as a slow-poke, 
not with the way he’d roared out of the A-to-B’s 
parking lot... 

In any case, I can’t afford to go this slowly for long. 
It’s already 12:28. Only an hour and _ thirty-two 
minutes before my next alarm goes off, at 2 pm. I’m 
supposed to be in Alta-Vista by that point, and it’s 
still eighty-seven miles away. 

Yes, I’d included some padding in my timeline, to 
allow for any unforeseen, unavoidable little delays. 
This delay is not unavoidable, though. I can go 
around the SUV, if the driver does not pick up the 
pace. To heck with our “caravan.” 

Twenty minutes—but only fifteen miles—later, I 
can't take this anymore. 

Edging closer to the SUV’s bumper, I steer gently 
to the left, drifting over the solid, double yellow line. 
I’m trying to see what’s up ahead, beyond the SUV. 
As long as there’s no oncoming traffic, maybe I can— 

Nope. 

A road sign warns of S-shaped curves ahead, with 
a recommended speed of only thirty-five. 

I take my foot off the gas, falling back another car 
length from the SUV. 

I won't try to overtake him on these curves. I'll 
wait. 

Still, I remain close enough to see the “Don’r Treap 
on Me” snake on his vehicle’s yellow license plate. 
Close enough to see the red tape plastered over the 
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left taillight, and the dirt encrusted on the mud-flaps. 

Close enough to see the girl’s face that suddenly 
appears in the rear windshield, a blur of white skin 
and brown hair and terror. 
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LONG RED-BROWN hair, and a pale white face. 

That is what I saw in the back of the SUV, through 
its rear windshield. 

That’s what I think I saw, at least. 

It happened so fast, almost literally in the blink of 
an eye. I’d been scowling at the SUV’s dirt-caked 
mud-flaps, trying to determine if there was a naked 
womans silhouette on them (seriously?)—when a 
sudden motion yanked my attention back up to the 
vehicle’s rear windshield. It was a pale white face 
under a curtain of long, reddish-brown hair that I 
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saw (or think I saw) in between blinks. 

Theoretically, I guess, it could have been a... dog? 
Some large, long-haired brown and white breed, like 
a collie? 

Or, even if it was a girl I’d seen—well, maybe she’s 
the driver’s sister, or daughter, or niece? Maybe she’s 
lying down in the backseat to sleep through this long, 
monotonous drive to Alta-Vista? 

Or rather—the trunk, not the backseat. Whatever it 
was that I saw, it was behind the SUV’s backseat, right 
up against the rear windshield. 

Inside the SUV’s trunk space, in other words. 

Which is exactly where a large dog would ride, isn’t it? 

Except my first instinct was that I’d seen a face, a 
human face, not canine, in the back of the SUV. A 
girl’s face, more specifically. A girl’s face, filled with 
terror. 

Whatever it was, though, I’d only caught a fleeting 
glimpse. So maybe... 

I growl and give the steering wheel a smack out of 
frustration. 

“OK,” I tell myself, “let’s think about this.” 

My hands grip the wheel more tightly, at ten and 
two o’clock, just like Ms. Jody taught me in Driver’s 
Ed thirty-two years ago. 

What Ms. Jody did not teach me, in Driver’s Ed, is 
what to do if I spot a terrified girl in the back of some 
creep’s SUV, as I’m driving through a remote stretch 
of national forest with no cellphone reception and no 
other cars and no houses to run to for help. 

That’s the sort of “Driver’s Ed” I need right now. 

“OK,” I say again. “So realistically, if it was a girl I 
saw—so what? Is this guy kidnapping her? Is that 
what I think is happening here? Seriously?” 
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A voice in my head replies, Why not? It’s possible, 
isn’t it? 

“Anything’s possible,” I murmur, “but why would 
he bring a kidnap victim all the way out here, to the 
middle of nowhere?” 

To bury the body, obviously. 

“But, well, then,” I stammer, “why isn’t she up 
there screaming? Banging on the glass? I mean, 
where is she right now? Where'd she go?!” 

Whatever I saw a moment ago, the SUV’s rear 
windshield is now an empty, semi-tinted rectangle. I 
can dimly make out headrests, and the back of the 
driver’s head, and even the rearview mirror way up 
front. 

There is no girl in sight, though. 

Maybe she was trying to signal to you, my inner voice 
suggests, without the driver noticing. Maybe he thinks 
she’s already dead, or at least unconscious... 

“OK,” I reply, “fine. Let’s say, for argument’s sake, 
that there is a girl in the SUV, and she is being 
kidnapped by this guy, and she did just try to get my 
attention to help her, without him seeing. What am I 
supposed to do? Huh? Am I supposed to run this guy 
off the road? Then what? Hand-to-hand combat?” 

My inner voice does not bother to reply to that; it’s 
obviously rhetorical. I do think briefly of my 
Motorola cellphone, but a glance at it confirms what I 
already suspected, this far into the forest: no reception. 

“IT could turn around and rush back to 
Burroughs?” I suggest. “It’s only, what, thirty miles? I 
could get back to the A-to-B in half an hour, maybe 
less, and call 911.” 

Half an hour is too long a delay, my inner voice 


argues. 
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“It’s not that long. I could still get to Alta-Vista in 
time, I just wouldn’t have a whole hour there.” 

You can’t let this guy out of your sight, Teddy. In the 
hour—or longer—it takes you to get back to Burroughs 
and the police to catch up to him out here, he could have 
killed that girl a hundred times over! 

“There are no other roads into or out of this part of 
the forest. The sheriff can put out an APB. I'll give 
them the SUV’s license plate number: 903-SRK. 903- 
SRK. The guy might turn around and try to make a 
run for it, but he’ll never make it out of Burroughs 
without getting caught.” 

Is the goal to catch him, my inner voice asks with 
emphasis, or is it to save that little girl’s life? 

I’ve got me there, I’m afraid. 

For a long moment, I can’t form a reply. I can’t 
form any spit, either, as my mouth has gone dry. 

Then... 

“What girl?!” I scream. “I don’t even know for sure 
that there is a girl! All right? It was probably just my 
imagination, playing tricks, like Henry always says. I 
can hear him now: ‘There's no girl, Mom, you're 
imagining things. Just like you imagined Dad was 
cheating on you, and the neighbor killed your ficus 
plant!’” 

Maybe, my inner voice admits. 

But what if it wasn’t your imagination this time, 
Teddy? What if you really did see a girl up there, in the 
back of that man’s SUV? What if he really is kidnapping 
her? What if... 

My imagination paints a grisly picture, at the end 
of that final what if. 
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“GODDAMNIT...!” 

He grits the word out quietly, through clenched 
teeth. His fingers squeeze the old SUV’s steering 
wheel more tightly, his knuckles turning white. 

The gold sedan is still there, on the road right 
behind him. His eyes keep cutting over to the side 
mirror to look at it. 

And like the warning says: “Oxjects iv Mirror ARE 
Coser THAN THEY Appear.” 

As it happens, though, the car has actually backed 
off somewhat. It’s no longer tail-gating him. But still, 
it’s too close. It shouldn’t even be out here at all. 
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He’s pretty sure the driver is the Asian lady he’d 
caught staring at him, back in the parking lot of the 
A-to-B Gas Mart. 

Which had, admittedly, been pretty fucking stupid of 
him—stopping to get gas. He could have gotten far 
enough into the forest on an empty tank. He’s heard 
you can drive thirty miles or more on an empty tank. 
Thirty miles would have been enough. He could have 
made it work. 

In the side mirror, the Asian lady’s gold sedan falls 
back farther. 

Where's she going, anyway? he wonders. 

Highway 12 East is a road to nowhere, symbolic of 
the stupidity and corruption of state politicians, 
source of jokes and regional urban legends. The 
facility at the eastern end of the highway, “Alta- 
Vista,” is a private mental institution for the filthy 
rich, as far as he understands it. Nobody gets there by 
car. Millionaires get dropped off on the roof by 
specially chartered helicopters. 

And yet, the Asian lady is driving that way, east 
toward Alta-Vista, in her golden car. 

It’s weird. 

He doesn’t like it. 

“What the fuck are you doing, huh, lady?” he 
whispers at her car in the mirror. 

Maybe she’s following you, a small voice in his head 
whispers back. 

Panic skitters down his spine, at this suggestion. 

Had the Asian lady spotted his—ah—cargo, back 
there at the gas station? Had she taken Highway 12 
East solely to keep an eye on him? Did she have a 
camera with her? A satellite phone? 

“Don’t be stupid,” he says under his breath. 
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He’d been too careful to get caught by some little 
old lady in a Toyota Corolla. The sedatives and the 
tarp had done (and are still doing) their jobs, keeping 
his female passenger unconscious and out of sight. 

The woman behind him must be driving to Alta- 
Vista for reasons of her own. Whether as a staff 
member, or to write an undercover exposé, or beg 
money from an insane relative, or carry out some sort 
of government inspection. She’s behind him, but she 
isn’t following him... 

Is she? 

He throws a quick look over his shoulder. 

The back of the SUV is still and silent and, 
seemingly, empty. 

The Asian lady can’t have seen a damn thing. He’s 
being paranoid. 

When they come out of these curves, on the next 
straightaway, he’ll slow down even more. He’ll crank 
the window down and wave for the woman to go 
around him. 

Then, after she’s long gone, he will pull over. He'll 
do what he came out there to do, in the peace and 
quiet and solitude of Neversink National Forest. 

The ghost of a smile curls up at one end of his thin, 
bloodless lips. 
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“ALL RIGHT, LOOK,” I say to myself, shifting slightly 
under the straps of my seatbelt. “If there is a girl up 
there, in the back of that SUV, who’s been kidnapped, 
what am I gonna do about it? How am I gonna get 
her out of there, huh?” 

In the ensuing silence, I review my options: 

If I rush back to Burroughs to alert the authorities, God 
only knows what the man will do to his victim in the time 
it takes for law enforcement to catch up to him out here, 
inside the forest... 

Another five-hundred feet of pavement rushes by 
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under the wheels. 

Or I could rear-end him, just a little bit? Try to get him 
to pull over and step out, so the girl could make a run for it 
to my car? 

“Well, that sounds risky!” 

It is risky. But what’s the alternative? 

Of course, one alternative is that I could zip 
around the SUV and drive straight on to Alta-Vista, 
and forget all about what I’d seen, or thought I’d seen, 
in the other vehicle’s trunk. It might have just been 
my imagination, after all. 

...Except I know it wasn’t my imagination. I’d seen 
a girl’s face, full of terror, on the other side of the 
SUV’s rear windshield. If I abandon her, I will never 
forgive myself. 

Up ahead, the SUV’s license plate has turned into a 
yellow blob, as I’ve fallen back several car lengths. I 
know what the plate says, even so. 

It says: “Don’t TREAD ON Me.” 

I’ve seen it many times before, the yellow license 
plate with a coiled-up snake on it. 

“DOn’r TREAD ON ME.” 

I’ve dealt with men who choose to stick that 
particular plate on the back of their vehicles. 

“DON’T TREAD ON ME.” 

Mostly white men, who’ve never truly been at risk 
of being “trod on” in the first place. 

“DON’T TREAD ON ME.” 

An involuntary growl escapes my lips. 

Something inside of me snaps. 

“T will tread all the heck over you, you sick SOB, if 
you try and hurt that girl inside your stupid gas- 
guzzler!” 

In other words: I won’t be turning back to 
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Burroughs, to get someone else to deal with this 
situation. And I won't be overtaking the young man 
in the SUV and hurrying on to Alta-Vista, as if 
nothing had happened, either. 

I will ride his tail the whole way there, instead. 

And I'll be damned if he murders a girl and dumps 
her body in the woods anywhere along the way. He 
won't dare to do so, not with a witness right behind 
him. 
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NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD Duncan Link had noticed the girl 
right away, as soon as she got out of the white 
minivan at Pump 1: long sun-tanned legs, long dark 
blonde hair. A pair of flip-flops that slapped loudly against 
the pavement. A hot pink bra strap beneath a loose white T- 
shirt... 

He noticed, too, that the girl was on edge. Her 
shoulder had tensed at the touch of the guy she was 
with, a tall skinny white guy in a tattered tank top, 
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with shoulder-length dark blond hair. The guy 
dogged her footsteps, stayed right beside and a half- 
step behind her, on their way from the minivan to the 
A-to-B Gas Mart. 

Her brother, Duncan figured, as he chewed a 
handful of Cheetos. 

After the pair had vanished into the store, his 
attention wandered. 

It lands now on a crow on a telephone wire. 

The crow’s feathers gleam blue-black in the 
sunlight. It scrapes its beak over them, cleaning itself, 
again and again. 

There’s an electronic buzz, as the blonde girl and 
her brother come back out of the A-to-B. 

The crow alights. 

For a split-second, from across the parking lot, the 
girl’s gaze meets Duncan’s. He reads the expression 
in her eyes, and it gives him a shock like cold water. 

He lowers the bottle of Pepsi he’s sipping from. 

Something's wrong! a voice in his head hisses. 

The skinny white guy reaches around the girl and 
wrenches open the minivan’s passenger-side panel 
door. He puts a hand on the small of the girl’s back 
and practically shoves her inside. He climbs in after 
her, practically on top of her, and the passenger door 
slides shut behind him. 

Through the van’s windows, all Duncan can see is 
silhouettes. 

And yet, the memory of the girl’s expression still 
burns in his mind’s eye. Even from thirty feet away, 
across the parking lot, her emotional state had been 
obvious: 


Sheer terror. 
KKK 
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STARTLED INTO ACTION, Duncan gets up from the curb. 
He’s taking a step toward the white minivan at Pump 
1 when a hand clamps down on his shoulder from 
behind— 

“Gotcha, punk!” 

With a yelp, Duncan swirls around to see Colton 
Palmer’s broad white face grinning at him stupidly. 

“What the hell, Cole? Where’d you come from?” 

Cackling, Colton points to the pickup truck parked 
at Pump 3. Duncan ought to have recognized it, but 
how many black Ford F-150s are there on the road? 
There’d been no reason to assume that that one was 
his former A&P lab partner’s. 

“Ran inside to take a piss,” Colton explains. He 
turns his left leg sideways and cocks it at the knee, so 
that he can remove a fragment of toilet paper from 
his beloved orange and blue Nikes. Ugly as sin, in 
Duncan’s opinion, but he knows Colton treasures 
them. 

“What are you doing here, Dunk? Shouldn’t you be 
over there’—Colton gestures in the direction of the 
Sleeping Bear Campground & Cabins, across the 
highway—“teaching Girl Scouts how to make 
pinecone canoes or whatever?” 

In high school, Duncan had worked one summer 
as a counselor for a special program sponsored by the 
Grenier County 4-H Association, a job that involved a 
few arts and crafts sessions with third- and fourth- 
graders. Now, he is a groundskeeper employed by 
Sleeping Bear Campground & Cabins LLC. 

Colton seems incapable of making the distinction, 
though. 

“Lunch break,” Duncan says, distracted. “Look—” 

He turns back toward the gas pumps, but the 
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white minivan has already left Pump 1. It makes a 
left onto Highway 12 and roars off to the west, 
toward the subdivisions and strip malls that make up 
most of Burroughs. 

“What's wrong?” Colton asks. 

Duncan does not answer. His eyes remain fixed on 
the minivan, as it shrinks to a speck in the distance. 
He raises one hand to his forehead, inadequate shade 
against the noon summer sun. 

In the background, Colton rambles on; something 
about how he’d made pinecone canoes himself a 
decade earlier, at a summer camp called—Sotheby’s? 
Duncan’s not really listening. 

“Welllll,” Colton ends up saying. “I gotta bag it. 
See you at Scott’s tonight?” 

Duncan replies noncommittally, barely aware that 
he is speaking. Colton slaps him on the shoulder and 
walks away in his ugly orange and blue Nikes. 

West on Highway 12, the speck of the white 
minivan at last disappears altogether. 

Back at the A-to-B, Colton’s Ford F-150 takes off, 
leaving only the light green SUV at Pump 4. Its 
gangly white driver finishes refueling and hangs up 
the hose. He glances into the back of the vehicle, then 
climbs in behind the wheel. 

Had he noticed anything off, about the family in the 
van at Pump 1? 

The possibility occurs to Duncan. After all, the van 
had been parked directly opposite the SUV. Maybe the 
driver overheard something the girl said, something that 
might explain her terror? 

Duncan opens his mouth to call out to the man in 
the SUV—when suddenly it takes off with a squeal of 
burning rubber. The gust of wind from the rushing 
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vehicle knocks over Duncan’s half-empty bottle of 
Pepsi, sends it rattling several feet away. 

In a daze, he goes to get it. 

He is not sure what, exactly, he just witnessed in 
the parking lot. But he has a sick feeling in the pit of 
his stomach about it. He has a sick feeling that the 
girl in the white minivan is in some sort of serious 
trouble. 
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OK, so, I1’s settled: I’m going to follow this frosty 
green SUV (a Plymouth “Trail Duster,” specifically, 
which I’ve never even heard of), with its “Don’r 
TreaD on Me” license plate (number 903-SRK), which 
I have reason to believe may be holding a kidnap 
victim. 

I’ve been following the SUV already for a while. 
Even as the driver has slowed to a mere forty miles 
an hour, even on the straightaways, I’ve stubbornly 
remained a few car lengths’ behind him. 

On either side of the highway, an evergreen wall 
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goes by, unchanging. Huge trees, mostly Ponderosa 
pine, stand so close together in some spots I doubt 
that I could walk between them. Their tops feather 
away into the sky. 

The sky’s still getting darker, I notice. 

It’s 12:47. I have two hours and thirteen minutes to 
make it to Alta-Vista. 

Call it two hours, actually. A whole hour may be 
unnecessary, but I’ll need at least ten minutes to do 
what I have to do, to say everything I have to say to 
get Henry out of this, his latest (and worst!) mess. 

So, two hours to make it less than seventy miles? 

Doable. Completely doable, even at forty miles an 
hour. 

Unfortunately, the SUV ahead of me does not keep 
moving at forty miles an hour. 

It slows down to thirty-five. 

Thirty. 

Twenty-nine. 

Twenty-five... 

“Oh, come on!” I slap the steering wheel. It hurts 
my palm more than the vinyl. 

What now? my inner voice demands. 

The way I’m following the SUV, at this snail’s pace, 
is undeniably strange. I would be weirded out, if I 
were the other driver. I’d yell and wave my arm out 
the window—just go the heck around already! Yd shout. 
We’re on a straight stretch with a dotted yellow line 
now, so it’s safe to do so. 

Sure enough, the man’s arm suddenly appears out 
the driver’s side window. 

He waves for me to go around him. 

Now more than ever, though, I have no intention 
of doing so. 
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“The fact that he doesn’t want me behind him is 
proof he’s up to no good!” I remind myself, in my 
otherwise empty car. “He wants me to go around, so 
that he can stop and carry that poor girl off into the 
woods without any witnesses! 

“And I won't do it,” Ladd. “Sorry, jerk!” 

OK, the voice in my head replies, but what if he pulls 
over anyway, while you are behind him? 

No sooner have I voiced this hypothetical than it 
becomes reality. 

A hundred feet ahead of me, the SUV lurches 
sideways, onto the shoulder. It slams to an abrupt 
halt in a patch of overgrown grass, its taillights bright 
red against the gathering gloom. 

I have a split-second to make my decision. 
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HE SHIFTS GEARS into Park, too abruptly. His seatbelt 
catches him, but there’s a sliding sound and a thump 
from the back of the SUV. 

“Stay down!” he says sharply, with a worried 
glance in the side mirror. 

He can’t make out many details of the driver 
behind him, the woman in the gold Toyota Corolla. 
She’s too far away, pulled off on the shoulder about a 
hundred feet back. 

The question is, Why hadn't she just gone the fuck 
around him, when he pulled off onto the shoulder? For 
that matter, why hadn’t she gone around him way 
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before then? Over the last several miles, he’d slowed 
the SUV down to practically a crawl. Even on this 
thickly forested highway, with its frequent bends and 
S-shaped curves, his speed was ridiculously slow. 

Any normal driver would have gone around him 
long ago. 

“Fuck,” he breathes. 

His eyes flit to the SUV’s rearview mirror. The 
third row of seats is folded down. The expanded 
trunk space holds a hodgepodge of his brother’s 
camping gear—a tent and a rolled-up sleeping bag, 
etc.—everything covered with blankets and a tarp. 

Beneath the covers, there is no movement, no 
sound. 

His passenger’s sporadic whimpering has died 
away, to his relief. 

And yet—there had been that rustle, earlier. A 
blink-and-you-missed-it sort of moment. He’d told 
himself it was nothing, but... could she have thrashed 
upward, in front of the rearview mirror, in some weird 
reaction to the sedatives that may have been starting to 
wear off by then? And that was back when the gold car 
had been right up on his ass, tail-gating him, so... 

“Fuck!” 

The Asian lady might have seen something. It’s a 
serious possibility, at least, given the way she’s 
refusing to just go the fuck around him! 

And it seriously complicates things, in a way he 
really does not need right now. 

He'll have to simplify them, somehow. 
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“WHERE VE YOU BEEN?” forty-one-year-old Rose 
Bohannon asks from behind a small desk, beside a 
window that’s propped open with a copy of IT by 
Stephen King. 

The screen door slaps back against the wall as 
Duncan Link rushes into the registration office of the 
Sleeping Bear Campground & Cabins. It’s a red, one- 
story wooden structure with no air-condition. 
Duncan had been due back from lunch nine minutes 
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ago. 

He tells Rose where he’s been, and what he saw 
there, in the parking lot of the A-to-B Gas Mart across 
the highway. 

When he’s done, Rose makes a face. 

“OK. So?” 

“What do you mean ‘so’?” Duncan folds his arms 
into one another. “So this girl looked totally freaked 
out, and the guy she was with practically shoved her 
into the van. A white minivan, Rose! Like kidnappers 
drive.” 

“Kidnappers drive panel vans, like painters and 
plumbers have. Not minivans.” 

Duncan says, “OK, well, it did have panels.” 

“Oooh, with the automatic sliding doors, where 
you just push a button and they open?” Rose looks 
skyward, as if Heaven is a minivan with two 
automatic sliding doors. “I’ve always wanted one 
like that.” 

Her own van, a two-tone beige and brown 
Chrysler, is so old that it not only lacks automatic 
sliding doors, it only has one sliding panel door to 
begin with, on the passenger’s side. 

Duncan tells her, “Dare to dream,” sarcastically. 

“Give it twenty years, son, and you'll be dreaming 
about minivans, too.” 

“I just feel like something was off,” he says. “I’m 
telling you, the girl was scared.” 

“She the girl from Cabin Eight?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe? I’d never seen her before. 
I’d’ve remembered.” 

“Tall drink of water with sun-kissed blonde 
locks?” Rose says, teasing him. “Size zero waist and 
legs that go all the way down to the ground?” 
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“Uh, yeah, I guess so. That’s not the point. The 
point is, I think she may be in trouble.” 

“And?” 

“Well”—Duncan lifts his shoulders, all the way to 
his ears—“what did her parents look like? The family 
in Cabin Eight, did you check them in?” 

“Yeah, last night.” 

“What did the dad look like? Beefy guy with a 
shaved head? Sorta Cro-Magnon?” 

Rose’s face scrunches up as she searches through 
her memory... then she shakes her head. 

“I don’t know, he didn’t come in. It was the mom 
who registered. And I saw the daughter get out of the 
van to stretch. They’d just drove up from Dover, if 
memory serves. The woman registered as two adults, 
two kids.” 

“OK, well, can you just call over there, please? To 
Cabin Eight?” 

“And ask them what, exactly?” 

“Just—if everything’s OK, I guess.” 

Rose cocks her head. 

“Didn't you say the van went west, into town? So 
nobody’1l be over there now, will they?” 

“Yeah,” Duncan replies, “the van went west, but I 
didn’t see a woman in it. Just the girl and her brother 
and the bald dude getting gas. Maybe the mom’s still 
back at the cabin?” 

“While her husband—what? Kidnaps their own 
teenage daughter? With help from their own teenage 
son? What sort of a plot is that?” 

Duncan groans in frustration. He drags his hands 
down his face and admits, “I don’t know! OK? I just 
got a feeling something was seriously wrong over 
there, Rose, with that family.” 
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And he feels it still, more strongly than ever, as a 
new piece of information clicks into place. 

It’s so obvious, he can’t believe he didn’t realize it 
before. 
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THE SUV’S YOUNG male driver stares at me, and I stare 
right back at him. 

The driver’s door had burst open, and before I 
knew it he was standing outside, staring at me. 

My right hand grips the gear-stick. If the young 
man raises a gun or starts walking toward me, I’m 
ready to get the heck out of here. 

One thought cycles through my head, though, like 
a mantra: He doesn’t want me following him. 

He doesn’t want me following him, which means I 
have to keep on following him, to keep him from 
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doing whatever he’s planning on doing to the 
kidnapped girl in the back of his vehicle. 

I cannot abandon her. 

The problem is, I can’t wait here on the shoulder 
forever, either. I was supposed to be arriving in Alta- 
Vista by the time my 2 pm. alarm went off. That was 
the original plan. Now, on this adjusted timeline, I 
need to be within fifty miles of the facility by 2 pm. 
That way, if I drive sixty miles an hour, I'll still get 
there ten minutes before— 

Before 3 pm. 

Not a minute too soon, but not too late, either. 

With a nervous gulp, I glance at the clock on my 
old car’s console. 

It’s 12:52, and I’ve got about seventy miles to go. 

I have time. Plenty of time. 

I just might have to get creative. 

The young man takes a wary step forward. 

“Everything all right?” he calls. 

My chest tightens, even as my mind seems to come 
loose. Thoughts tumble around in my head, but I 
can’t snag onto any of them. 

After several seconds, I realize I have to say 
something. 

“Oh, um, actually,” I call out the window, playing 
for more time, “since you're here...“ 

I shift into Drive and lift my foot off the brake. 
Since the shoulder is on a slight downhill slope, my 
car creeps forward, a little closer to the young man. 
But not too close. 

“I, um—I wonder if you could help me with 
something?” 

As the space between us shrinks to thirty feet or 
so, I see that the young man is frowning heavily. His 
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thick dark eyebrows are knitted together in a very 
sharp V. He is, naturally, suspicious of my strange 
behavior. 

I put the car back in Park and stick my head out 
the window again. 

“It’s just”—my voice cracks, and I have to clear my 
throat—“I’m embarrassed to ask, but, um”—my eyes 
fall upon the Ty-brand stuffed cat on the dashboard, 
and my mind leaps to the Losr Doc flyer I’d seen at 
the A-to-B Gas Mart, beside the cash register—“I lost 
my cat? I mean, my dog. My son’s dog, actually. Ha- 
ha.” 

The young man does not laugh or even smile. He 
does look slightly less angry, though. Bewildered, but 
less angry. 

I blunder on: “He—he ran off from that 
campground back there, the Sleeping Bear, yesterday, 
and, um—well, I would get out and call for him 
myself, but—” 

But what, Teddy? 

“But my knee is, um—I’ve got a bad knee.” 

... Seriously? 

“Yeah, left leg. Old football injury. Tag football, in 
the yard. Ha-ha! Thanksgiving ’88. So, um, anyway, 
yeah, I—I wondered if, if there’s any chance you'd be 
willing to go in the woods, a little ways, and call for 
him? He’ll come if you call. I know it’s an awful lot to 
ask, but—well—” 

But nothing. I shut myself up and hold my breath. 

If the young man didn’t think I was totally loco 
already, he surely must by now. 

... Unless he knows I’m making it all up, in a thinly- 
veiled attempt to get him away from his vehicle. 

My hands tighten on both the steering wheel and 
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gear-stick, slick from the sweat off my palms. 
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WHAT THE FUCK, he thinks. 

His mouth literally drops open. 

The Asian lady wants him to trek into the woods, 
to search for her lost dog? Her son’s lost dog? 
Seriously? 

He shuts his mouth. 

Or does she just want to get him away from the 
SUV—because she knows what he is hiding in the back of 
it? 

He sets his jaw and shifts his weight to the other 
foot. 

He recalls the Losr Doe flyer he’d seen posted to a 
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telephone pole, on his way to the A-to-B Gas Mart. 
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WITH A SHAKE of her head, Rose hangs up the beige 
landline phone on her desk. 

“No answer,” she tells Duncan, who’s hovering in 
front of her. 

“OK, I’m going over there. Cabin Eight?” 

The revelation that had struck him a minute ago is 
no longer electric in its newness. But it remains every 
bit as powerful... 

“He’s not her brother!” Duncan had declared with a 
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slap of his hands. 

To which Rose frowned uncomprehendingly: “How do 
you—” 

“There was a sticker on the van, a bumper sticker, that 
said, ‘PRouD Parent or A Crespo ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STupent’!” 

Leaning back in her chair, Rose had connected the dots: 
“And Crespo Elementary just opened this past fall...” 

“Exactly! The family’s son can’t be more than eleven or 
twelve, tops. The blond guy I saw couldn't be him, ‘cause 
he was more like twenty. He’s not the girl’s little brother, so 
the question is, Who is he? And what about the big bald 
dude at the pump? Was that even her father?” 

Having called Cabin 8 and gotten no answer, Rose 
pinches the bridge of her nose. 

“Tt’s just generally not best practice to poke around 
in your guests’ personal business, you know?” 

“Please, Rose!” Duncan clasps his hands together, 
as if in prayer. “I’m telling you—something is wrong 
with this whole situation. How long will it take for 
me to just run over there and check? Talk to the mom, 
make sure everything’s OK?” 

For a long moment, Rose says nothing. 

Then she sighs, and heaves herself out of her chair. 

“If there is something wrong over there, you 
shouldn’t be the one who has to deal with it, Dunk. 
Not for the peanuts we pay you. I'll go.” 

She steps out from behind the desk and reaches for 
a yellow slicker hanging on the coat-rack. 

“We'll both go,” Duncan tells her. She doesn’t 
argue. 

He steps out of the small building first, into the 
thickening air of the campground. The perfectly clear, 
sunlit day has given way to gray. Rain’s coming. 
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As he walks toward the golf cart that will carry 
them to Cabin 8, a third of a mile away, Duncan 
glances over his shoulder. In the windowpane of the 
rental office door, Rose hangs a cardboard sign with 
message in Sharpie: “Back 1n 20 Minures—Mayse.” 

In his gut, Duncan fears this trip may take a lot 
longer than twenty minutes. 

Either way, he feels certain that everything will be 
very different, twenty minutes from now. Within the 
span of a single episode of The Boondocks (minus 
commercials), his entire life, Duncan’s gut tells him, 
is about to change. 

Not for the better. 
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To MY SHOCK, the SUV’s driver replies, “Yeah. Yeah, 
all right.” 

“O-oh!” 

I remind myself to sound grateful, not shocked: 
“Oh, why thank you, young man, so much!” 

“What breed?” he asks. 

“Um”—the memory of the Losr Doc flyer at the A- 
to-B Gas Mart flashes again across my mind—“beagle 
mix? Named Toby?” 

The SUV’s driver stares at me, hard, for a moment. 

I'd hesitated a beat too long, hadn't I? 
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But then the young man nods and sets off toward 
the forest. 

I hear him shouting, “Toby! Toby?”, as he vanishes 
behind the tree-line. 

It would be funny if the situation weren't so dire. 

I don’t have a lot of time, but as long as the young 
man keeps shouting my fake dog’s fake name 
periodically, I can sort of track his movements. I'll 
have a little heads-up, hopefully, if he starts walking 
back to the road. That’s what I tell myself, at least. 

Up ahead, the back of the SUV beckons. There’s no 
movement from inside. 

I can hardly believe that my ridiculous, off-the-cuff 
ploy to get the driver away from his vehicle worked. 
But apparently it has. 

It’s now or never, Teddy! 

My seatbelt slithers off, and I open my car door. I 
close the distance between myself and the SUV in an 
awkward gallop, arms flapping like some flightless 
bird. 

The SUV’s hatch door is locked; of course it is. 

I knock gently on the rear windshield. 

“Hello?” 

I don’t want to startle the poor girl, or alert her 
kidnapper to what I’m doing. 

(From the woods: “Toby? Tohhh-beee! Come here, 
boy!”) 

There’s no response, and dread crawls over my 
skin. The girl may have died since she tried to signal 
to me, miles ago. I may be too late. 

At this rate, I’ll be too late for Henry, too. 

Teddy “Too Late” Laverdure—that’s me! 

(“Tohhh-beee!”’) 

Biting my lip, I turn and scan the woods. There’s 
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no sign of the young man except his voice, which has 
grown faint. 

Less gently, I knock again on the SUV’s rear 
windshield. I can’t give up now, not until I know for 
sure that the girl is dead. 

“Hello? Honey? I’m here to help, OK? Can you open 
the door for me, please?” 

There’s a faint ripple of movement beneath a dark 
piece of fabric, like a tarp. My heart shoots into my 
throat, and I gasp. 

And yet—nothing else happens. 

The girl falls still again, beneath the tarp. 

She’s drugged, I realize. Of course she is. She must 
have been fighting against it, earlier, but now she’s 
succumbed to whatever sedatives this psycho filled 
her up with. 

I tug at the handle of the SUV’s hatch door, again 
and again and again. I pull so hard on the handle I 
think it may rip off into my hand. 

It doesn’t. 

“Honey, please!” I resort to begging. “I need you to 
wake up right now, OK? I can get you away from 
here, but you’ve got to wake up. Open the door, 
please, and—” 

“Topsy!” 

Closer, I realize with a jolt of alarm. That shout 
came from somewhere closer. 

I move to the side of the SUV, to check the other 
doors. 

The back door is locked. 

The driver’s door is locked. 

I close my eyes and lean my forehead against the 
window glass. 

Break it! the voice in my head whispers. Get 
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something and break the glass! 

...Which is such an obvious solution, I can’t 
believe I didn’t think of it right away. If I remove one 
of my car’s headrests, the steel rods at the end of it 
will surely break the SUV’s window glass. 

My eyes pop open optimistically— 

And I see the SUV’s driver at the edge of the forest 
behind me, reflected in the vehicle’s side window. 
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B-STORY: 
DUNCAN 
LINK-4 


AFTER CABIN 7—with its group of fraternity brothers 
out front, grilling meat and swilling Miller High Lifes 
—it’s less than a hundred yards to Cabin 8. Rose 
whips the golf cart around a final bend in the path 
and there it is, in a copse of Fraser fir. 

Nobody is out grilling in front of Cabin 8, but 
there’s no sign that anything is wrong, either. It’s just 
another 900-square-foot structure made of rough- 
hewn logs, with a stone chimney that’s not putting 
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out any smoke at the moment. 

Rose cuts the golf cart’s engine. 

“Well,” she says. “Here we are.” 

“Car’s not here.” Duncan’s right hand rises, to 
point out the emptiness at the other end of the gravel 
driveway. “The van I saw at the A-to-B? It’s gone.” 

“Yeah,” Rose reminds him. “You said it went west, 
into town.” 

The white van had headed west, into Burroughs. 
Duncan recalls the scene quite clearly: the terrified girl 
getting into the van, practically shoved inside by her 
cousin or boyfriend or whoever he was. Then the guy 
climbing in behind her, and the van’s passenger-side panel 
door sliding shut. 

Finally the van driving off, making a left turn out of the 
A-to-B Gas Mart. 

And yet—there hadn’t been an older woman in the 
van. Duncan is prepared to swear to that. There’d 
been the bulky bald guy—the driver—and the 
beautiful blonde girl and the white guy her and 
Duncan’s age in the dirty tank top. No one else, as far 
as Duncan saw. 

Unless they were bound and gagged inside the trunk or 
something? 

“Look,” Rose’s voice interrupts his morbid 
speculation. “Just what exactly do you think 
happened here, Duncan? Before I go up there and 
bang on the door, can you just tell me?” 

He gives a slight, almost imperceptible, shake of 
his head. 

“Something bad,” is all he says. 

Before he can second-guess himself, he gets out of 
the golf cart and strides up to the cabin’s front door. 
He pounds his fist against it and shouts, 
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“Maintenance! Hello?” 

Two full minutes tick by without an answer. 

At Duncan’s side, Rose removes a jangly set of 
keys from her belt. She unlocks the door herself and, 
gently, pushes it open a few inches. 

“Hello?” Her voice is hesitant, apologetic. “Mr. 
and Mrs. Bright? It’s me, Rose, from the rental 
office?” 

When there is still no answer, she steps inside. The 
interior of Cabin 8 is utterly still, in a way that 
somehow seems to spread. The silence lies heavily all 
over the front rooms. 

In the background, outside, birds trill and chirp 
and it’s obscene, these ordinary nature sounds 
intruding upon the silence of the cabin. 

As she enters the den, Rose’s sharp intake of 
breath gives Duncan, right behind her, a split-second 
warning of what he’s about to see. 

He steps up next to her and doesn’t gasp; he 
screams. 

Red is all that his mind registers, before his vision 
tunnels into nothing. 

The cabin is all red. 
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CAUGHT WITH My face right up against his SUV, I swirl 
to face the young man. 

Twenty or thirty feet away, he doesn’t move, 
doesn’t speak. 

“Sorry!” I gasp out. 

Miraculously, my feet unfreeze. I start moving 
sideways, in the direction of my car. The driver’s 
door is still open, if only I can get to it before— 

“You looking for something?” the young man calls. 
His voice is measured enough, but his pale face is 
mottled with fury. 
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He starts walking toward me. 

He walks quickly. 

“Sorry!” I shout over my shoulder, mid-stride. 
“No, I-I-I just wondered if you—uh—” 

I reach my car two steps ahead of him, duck inside 
and pull the door shut. 

Or at least I try to. 

He catches the handle and holds the door open. 

“What, you think your dog is in my car or 
something?” 

My right hand shakes as I reach for the gear-stick. 
Seizing hold of it, I shift into Reverse. The car zooms 
back a couple car lengths, out of the young man’s 
grasp. 

But at the sight of the panel behind the steering 
wheel, I’m struck with a horrible realization: 

Gas. 

Back at the A-to-B, I’d forgotten to get gas. 

I call out the window: 

“I just wondered if you had a gas canister, by any 
chance?!” My voice shrills wildly, but the explanation 
sounds plausible enough. I hope. “I forgot to get gas, 
and I’m, um, I’m running low! It’s fine, though, I'll 
keep going! There’s enough!” 

Still in Reverss, I stamp again on the gas pedal and 
jerk the wheel. The tires cut twin lines in the weed- 
choked grass on the shoulder. They reach the edge of 
the pavement and bump over it, making my teeth 
rattle. 

The young man steps over onto the pavement— 
and strides straight up to my car. 

He sets a hand on the hood. 

I could run him over. 

Except no, of course, I can’t. 
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“No gas can,” he says. “Sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all—” 

“I did get a glimpse of your dog, though!” 

My heart stutters. 

There is no dog. 

He’s lying, because he knows I’m lying. 

“He ran off back that direction—” 

He raises a finger to point west, back the way we 
came, toward Burroughs. 

“If I were you,” he says, and it sounds like fie, the 
way he says it, “fie were you, I’d go on and head 
back that way. Now. You can make it thirty miles or 
more,” he adds, “on an empty tank.” 

It’s a threat, disguised as friendly advice. Thinly 
disguised, at that. 

The question is, Do I heed it? 
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By 1:07 pm., when Grenier County Sheriff’s Deputy 
Stephen Palmer returned to his vehicle—a county- 
issued Mercury with 250,000 miles on it—the paper 
cup full of coffee in the cup-holder had long since 
gone cold. He knew that without having to taste it, 
because he’d been gone for nearly an hour. 

Another hour of his life, trekking through 
Neversink National Forest, calling out “Toby!” again 
and again and again... 

With nothing to show for it. Again. 

Stephen reaches for the coffee cup anyway, because 
he needs caffeine. With a grimace, he forces a cold 
bitter mouthful down his throat. 

He wipes his mouth with the back of his hand, 
crushes the paper cup and tosses it to the floor in 
front of the passenger’s seat. It bounces off a grease- 
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smeared brown paper bag before settling on the vinyl 
floor-mat. 

Stephen leans his head out the driver’s side door 
and spits. It’s starting to rain. 

The scent of his breakfast—two egg and cheese 
biscuits from the A-to-B Gas Mart— still lingers in the 
car, atop all the other fast food meals he’s eaten 
behind the wheel. Not to mention, the smell of 
cigarettes from the passenger Stephen had picked up 
the night before. 

He ought to have arrested Delmont Hilliker, 
probably, instead of just giving him a ride home. A 
night in lockup may have been the best thing that 
ever happened to the boy. He’d been spray-painting 
profanity all over the empty swimming pool of the 
Blue View Motel. 

As per usual, Stephen had taken the path of least 
resistance. Literally, in this case: Del might have 
resisted arrest. The situation might have escalated. 
Someone might have died, whether Stephen himself 
or Del or an innocent bystander. 

Like the woman at Camp Muckabees ten years 
ago, Stephen’s first week on the job, summer of 1996. 
He still remembers it clearly, however hard he tries 
not to... 

Dejected, Stephen switches the squad car’s engine 
back on. The FM radio crackles through the speakers. 
Out here, it can’t pick up his favorite station (97.1 The 
River). Or any other station, for that matter. 

The two-way radio that connects him to dispatch 
would work, but he keeps it shut off. He’s off-duty. He 
doesn’t want to hear about whatever podunk 
criminality is being committed in town right now. He 
doesn’t give a damn that somebody broke into “King 
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Goba’s” putt-putt course that morning, which he’d 
heard about from Abel at the A-to-B Gas Mart while 
waiting for his egg and cheese biscuits. With its caged 
monkeys and stench of reptiles, not to mention the 
downright racist murals, King Goba’s always creeped 
Stephen out, the few times he’d been there back in 
high school. Let vandals wreck it, for all he cares. 

Let them ransack the whole damn town, in fact. 

Allhe cares about is getting Toby back. 

And yet again, he’s failed to do so. 

He makes a U-turn to drive back into Burroughs, 
empty-handed as always. He’s rather careless with 
his driving, since there’s never any traffic on this 
stretch of the highway. 

Except, today, another vehicle comes out of a bend 
a hundred feet ahead of him. 

It rockets past him at twenty miles, or more, over 
the speed limit. 

With a weary sigh, Stephen turns on his ancient 
squad car’s red-blue light-bar and its siren. He makes 
a U-turn in pursuit of the SUV, a Plymouth Trail 
Duster the color of sea foam. 

As he catches up to the other vehicle, its brake- 
lights a pair of red eyes in the rain, Stephen’s face 
furrows with worry. 

What’s this other person doing, all the way out here? 

All along this 102.5 mile stretch of the highway, 
there’s nothing except federally protected forest 
where no one is allowed to hunt or camp or even 
hike, at least not legally. 

The SUV’s only possible destination is Alta-Vista, 
another sixty-odd miles away. But no one goes there 
except depraved millionaires, as far as Stephen 
knows. And those types don’t drive Plymouth Trail 
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Dusters. They charter small planes, to get to their 
pleasure-dome of death and debauchery, at the 
eastern end of Highway 12. 

So where...? 

Up ahead, the SUV pulls over. 

As Stephen pulls over behind it, his intuition tells 
him not to pursue this any further. Whatever the 
other driver is doing out here, it’s nothing good, and 
Stephen doesn’t want any part of it. It’s his day off, 
after all. 

Just let it go! he tells himself. 

...But then he thinks of Toby, and how he would 
feel if she were in that vehicle. 

The SUV’s reckless dumbass of a driver may not be 
worth trying to save. But there may be innocent 
passengers inside the vehicle, who are. 
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Ir TAKES LESS than a quarter-mile for me to 
hydroplane. 

When the SUV shot off like a rocket, I hesitated, 
but in the end I still could not give up on the 
kidnapped girl, even now that the driver knows—or 
at least must strongly suspect—that I am onto him. 
I’m not actually on empty, in terms of gas. There’s 
about a fifth left in the tank, which should get me 
roughly forty miles. That, plus the thirty miles I can 
run on empty—it’s enough to get to Alta-Vista. 

And yet, less than a quarter-mile later, I’m back on 
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the shoulder of Highway 12, stuck in the rapidly 
thickening mud. 

Fortunately, I keep a bag of “Fresh Step” cat litter 
in the trunk, for just such an emergency. 

Unfortunately, the rain is falling more heavily now. 
I pour the litter all around my front tires as quickly as 
I can. Even so, it gets wet almost instantly. I’m not 
sure it will help me get unstuck. 

I’m shaking out every last bit of the gray-white 
powder when I hear the siren. 

“Oh, thank you, God!” I murmur. 

The creep in the SUV must be getting pulled over. 
Who else? A park ranger or state trooper or whoever it 
is will now look inside the SUV’s trunk. They'll 
discover the kidnapped girl. They'll arrest the driver 
and haul him back to Burroughs. 

Which means they’ll drive right past me, any 
minute now! I can flag them down. They can send 
AAA to get me out of the mud. 

Although—what time will it be, by the time that 
happens? 

The last few minutes happened fast. It’s only 1:09 
pM. now. I’ve got an hour and forty-six minutes to 
make it another seventy miles down the road, in 
order to get to Alta-Vista by 2:55, the absolute latest I 
can get there. But, subtract an hour for the police 
officer to see me stranded here and radio over to 
AAA, to send a tow-truck from Burroughs to pull my 
car out of the mud. 

At least an hour for all that. 

Which means, at most I’d have forty-six minutes to 
get to Alta-Vista, seventy miles away. 

“It’s not enough,” I realize in a whisper. 

I cannot afford to wait. 
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I duck back in behind the steering wheel. My wet 
clothes dampen the old upholstery of the driver’s 
seat. The vinyl wheel is clammier than ever under my 
wet hands. I’m gonna need a new car sooner than I 
can afford, but that’s a problem for another time. 

Right now, I have to get out of this mud and back 
on the road. I can’t wait for the police car I heard to 
come by and see me and send a tow-truck from 
Burroughs. That would take too long. I would be too 
late to rescue Henry, if I waited here for AAA. 

I have to hope the cat litter under the tires does the 
trick instead. 

So—deep breath!—here goes nothing. 

I shift gears and slowly but steadily press my foot 
down on the accelerator. 

“God, please let this work!” I pray. Though I’ve never 
believed in God. 
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WHAT'S THE FUCKER waiting for? he wonders angrily, 
with a glance into the rearview mirror. 

It’s been at least two minutes since “Ranger Rick,” 
or whatever the cop’s name is, pulled him over. 
Coming out of a curve, he’d slammed on the gas 
pedal and reached a speed of seventy-one MPH. 

He could not possibly have known that there 
would be a Grenier County Sheriff’s car, this deep 
into the forest. 

For a moment, he’d dared to hope the cop would 
not come after him. 

Then there'd been the blur of red-blue light against the 
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misty rain, and the unbearable wail of the siren... 

He rubs his chin and taps his index finger against 
his upper lip. It’s a nervous tic he needs to break 
himself of, the chin-rub-lip-tap move. He also needs 
to shave. 

He lowers his hand back to the wheel and heaves a 
sigh. 

In the rearview mirror, the squad car just sits there. 
Red-blue light-bar still on, siren mercifully switched 
off. 

No doubt the cop is running the SUV’s license 
plate number through the DMV’s database. Which is 
an unfortunate complication in and of itself. Davey’s 
got a few DUIs under his belt, and who knows what 
else. 

Finally—finally—the squad car’s driver door 
swings open. 

The rain is really coming down now. 

“All right,” he says quietly, but loud enough for his 
passenger to hear. “You stay down back there, you 
hear? Stay down, stay quiet! Zip it!” 

He’s pleased when there is no response, none 
whatsoever, from the darkness at the back of the SUV. 

The cop arrives at his window, already _half- 
soaked. A tall thin man in a big brown hat, “yoxeL” 
written all over his face. 

“Evening, officer! Sorry about this. I know, I know 
—I was goin’ too fast.” 

“Way too fast,” the yokel of a sheriff’s deputy 
agrees. The badge on his shirt says, “Deputy S. 
PALMER.” 

“I clocked you at seventy-two,” he adds. “Limit’s 
fifty-five. Raining like this, you ought to go even 
slower.” 
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“Yes, sit, officer, I’m sorry. Got my license and 
registration here for you, all ready.” 

“Look,” the deputy replies. He makes no move to 
take the documentation through the crack in the 
window. He’s already wet, his yellow button-down 
shirt now a rain-darkened brown. “Just slow down, 
OK? I don’t wanna have to scrape you off the 
pavement next time!” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I sure will.” 

“There’s not a lot of other cars out here, but”—the 
deputy glances off into the woods—“you could lose 
control. Fly off the road, into a tree, bam! That’s all 
she wrote.” 

“Yes, sir. You’re completely right.” 

It’s looking good so far. It’s looking like Deputy S. 
Palmer is about to let him off with no more than a 
warning. 

But then... 

A puzzled look darkens the deputy’s face. 

“Where you headed?” he asks loudly, over the 
rain. “Alta-Vista?” 

...Now, that’s none of S. Palmer’s business, is it? 

“It’s just,” the deputy adds, “not many people 
drive this route nowadays. Highway’s 
decommissioned. Since they built I-92, everybody 
takes that. This basically dead-ends at the east.” 

“What brings you out here, officer?” 

It’s risky, asking such a question. Undoubtedly. But 
anything he says now will be a risk. Better to be 
assertive than to start babbling a stream of meek 
excuses and lies. 

The deputy’s expression alters, very slightly. As if 
he’s embarrassed, and maybe even—sad? 

Uncomfortable in some way, at any rate. 
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After a tense silence, S. Palmer answers: “Well, it’s 
personal.” 

He wants to reply, In your taxpayer-paid squad car? 

But it would be stupid to antagonize the man any 
further. Plus, it’s probably perfectly fine, standard 
operating procedure, for cops in this shitty backwater 
to put their official vehicles to personal use. It’s 
probably encouraged, to keep the citizenry 
intimidated. 

So instead he says, “Yeah. Sorry. None of my 
business.” 

And he lifts his hands off the wheel, to emphasize 
contrition. He doesn’t offer up any explanation of his 
own, though, as to where he’s headed. He doesn’t 
answer S. Palmer’s question about Alta-Vista. 

If S. Palmer is bothered by this, he doesn’t say so. 
He just says, “It’s fine. But slow down, OK? Seriously. 
Somebody could get hurt.” 

As he says it, his eyes dart again to the woods. 

It all makes sense then, when S. Palmer does that. 

Somebody had been hurt out here, clearly. 
Somebody had been hurt, or even killed, on this road, 
and S. Palmer had seen it. He had seen it and was 
haunted by it—the scene of some grisly wreck, with a 
person or persons thrown from their car, crushed 
against the trunk of a tree, dead in the ditch or what- 
have-you. 

“Oh I sure will, officer.” A smirk tugs at his lips, 
but he suppresses it. “I appreciate you, truly.” 

S. Palmer seems appeased. Not to mention, he’s 
wetter than ever. Rainwater cascades off the brim of 
his big brown felt hat. 

He will turn and walk away, back to the shelter of 
his squad car, any second now... 
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...Goddamnit, just walk away already, will you? 

Go! 

Now! 

At last, the sheriff’s deputy gives a quick dip of his 
head. He starts to turn away, thank God, but then— 

“What was that?” S. Palmer asks, whipping back 
around to gape into the semi-tinted side window of 
the SUV. 

Fu-u-uck! 
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IT HAPPENED sO fast that Stephen is not sure what, 
exactly, he just saw. A streak of reddish-brown and 
white, that’s all he registered. 

The man behind the wheel of the SUV says, “Dog.” 
It comes out as more of a grunt. He clears his throat 
and adds, “Got a dog named Zippit back there.” 

“IT love dogs,” Stephen says numbly, feeling 
seriously confused. He’s not convinced that what he 
saw in the back of the SUV was a dog. It had long 
hair—like a person’s? 

Peering in through the slightly tinted side window, 
Stephen can only discern a tarp or blanket or some 
such piece of dark fabric. It’s spread out over the 
SUV’s folded-down back row of seating, into the 
trunk space. There are a few bulky shapes, like boxes. 
A folded-up tent, it looks like. 
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Stephen gives a friendly whistle. 

“Here, pup! Can I say hi?” 

“No,” the SUV’s driver says. He says it sharply. 

More gently, he tells Stephen, “I drugged him for 
the ride. Doesn't like long car rides. S’posed to be 
asleep back there.” 

Still staring through the glass, Stephen feels 
himself tense up. The hairs on the back of his neck 
prickle. 

“He must've just twitched or something,” the 
driver says. “Stay down, Zip! You hear me?” He 
cracks a smile, like he and Stephen share some sort of 
inside joke. 

Stephen’s eyes swing over and lock on the other 
man’s. 

This isn’t right, his intuition tells him. 

This is very seriously wrong. 

“Can I, uh’”—he has to cough, to get his voice back 
—“can I see inside the back of your vehicle, please, 
sir?” 

The driver stares at him for a long time, without 
blinking. 

It makes Stephen remember a line in Jaws, the way 
the driver stares at him: “The thing about a shark, he’s 
got lifeless eyes, black eyes, like a doll’s eyes...” 

This isn’t a movie, though. This is real life, and 
Stephen’s life is in real danger. And his gun is in a 
lock-box in the trunk of his squad car, for crying out 
loud! Up until now, throughout ten years as a deputy 
sheriff in Grenier County, he’s never needed it. 

Well—except that one night at Camp Muckabees. 
But that was a long time ago, and the wrong person 
had died. In the decade since, Stephen hasn’t faced 
anyone worse than punks like Delmont Hilliker. 
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The SUV’s driver opens his mouth, after too long 
of a pause. 

“No,” he says. “Not without a warrant, you sure 
can’t.” 

“Sip” 

“I don’t let cops go through my personal property 
on a whim.” The driver cocks his head. “It’s a 
principle, you understand? A democratic principle 
that underlies everything this whole damn country’s 
built on. Hey, is this because I’m ‘Mexican’? Is that it? 
‘Cause I’ll have you know, my grandma’s 
Guatemalan!” 

Stephen blinks. This sort of talk is actually the 
opposite of what he’d expected. He’d expected the 
other man to say something more sinister, to make 
some sort of cryptic threat. Not to play the race card 
and bring up his Guatemalan grandma... 

“You got a warrant, Deputy Palmer?” the man asks. 
“No? Well, have you got probable cause, to search my 
vehicle?” 

It’s not rhetorical. The other man falls silent, to 
await Stephen’s reply. 

“Well?” the man demands after a while. 

And still Stephen hesitates, at the side of the SUV, 
in the pouring rain, in the middle of Neversink 
National Forest, with the rest of his life in the balance. 
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“KITTY LITTER AS a traction aid? It’s a myth, folks!” 

I can practically hear the Car Talk guys on NPR 
breaking the bad news to me, as my tires spin out. 
They’d probably follow it up with some corny joke 
about litter being more helpful, if you’re stuck on the 
roadside, as a toilet alternative than as traction. Their 
voices in my head are as crisp as they would be on 
the radio, if I were actually in a place that picked up 
any radio stations, instead of in the middle of 
America’s least well-known national forest, on a 
decommissioned stretch of a highway that leads 
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nowhere. 

Nowhere good, anyway. 

The rain’s coming down less hard now, though. 
That’s something. 

And the police officer who pulled over the SUV, a 
few miles ahead—they’ll be along soon enough. 
Maybe if I explain my predicament, the officer can 
radio back to Burroughs and get another squad car to 
come get me, and give me a high-speed ride to Alta- 
Vista? 

Maybe I can still make it there by 2:55 pM. 

I can. I can, I can, I can. 

Unless... 

If the creepy young man driving the SUV truly is a 
kidnapper, potentially a murderer, then he won’t let 
one small-town police officer get in his way, will he? 

He will kill the policeman (or -woman) who pulled 
him over, if he has to. 

After he’s gotten rid of that particular witness, 
he’ll do what he came out here to do. He will kill the 
girl in his trunk (if she hasn’t died of some horrible 
injury he inflicted already, by this point), and he will 
bury her corpse deep in the woods, where no one will 
ever find it. 

Then he will finish up his psychotic spree by 
coming after the only other person who’s seen him 
on this stretch of road. 

And I will be sitting right here on the side of it, 
stuck in the mud like a mammoth at La Brea. 

(“You're such a nerd, Mom,” I can hear Henry saying 
in response to my metaphor. “You do realize there are 
channels other than Discovery, right?”) 

At the memory of his voice, a sob tears through 
me. 
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I’m stuck, but I can’t stay stuck. 
Henry needs me. 
He’s running out of time. 


WHEN I GET out to look again, I see that the mud isn’t 
that deep. The situation isn’t hopeless, I dare to hope. 
I just need to use something other than “Fresh Step” 
to try and dislodge my threadbare tires from the 
mud. 

As I stand in the rain, beside my poor old car, I 
turn in desperation toward the forest. 

There is a splintered, rotting tree not far from the 
roadside. I can see it behind the first line of pines and 
shrubbery—which means that I can get to it without 
any risk of getting lost in the woods. So many people 
go missing in national parks and forests each year, 
more than you’d ever expect. I learned that on 
Dateline one time and have never forgotten. 

There’s the risk of bears, as well. Like that girl back 
at the A-to-B Gas Mart, who’d been mocked by her 
obnoxious brother, I understand that bears are a 
threat, not a joke. 

So, I reach back into my car to get the canister of 
bear spray from the glove compartment. 

The dead tree near the edge of the woods will give 
up some of its branches, if not entire limbs, pretty 
easily. I’ll rip them off by hand, and they might work 
as traction aids, when wedged beneath my car’s front 
tires. 

And if they don’t...? my inner critic asks. 

“Oh, shut up!” I say out loud, on my way into the 
woods, armed with my can of bear spray. 
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WITH A cR-r-reak then a snap!, a branch as thick as my 
wrist comes off the dead tree. 

I gather as many branches and sticks from the 
carcass of the old Scotch pine as I can carry. When my 
arms are heaped full, I take a staggering step back 
toward my car. A large branch tumbles out of the 
pile, onto the forest floor. 

Bending to pick it up, my eyes fall upon something 
tangled in a nearby blackberry bush... 

A clump of reddish-brown hair, caught amid the thorns. 


KKK 
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THOUGHTS AND QUESTIONS run through my mind, as I 
hurry back to my car. 

Whose hair was that? The girl in the back of the SUV? 

How did a clump of her hair end up out here, in a bush 
in the woods? 

Did she escape from the SUV? Or did the driver already 
throw her corpse out of it, into the woods? 

And, in the back of my mind, over and over, I have 
to wonder: Why did this happen to me, on my way to 
Alta-Vista? Today of all days? Me of all people? 

And yes, I do realize the irony of this, given that 
the girl in the back of the SUV is the one who’s been 
kidnapped, possibly already killed. 

Still, this is not exactly the greatest day of my life, 
either, all right? 

There’s an awful, gloppy, sucking sound all of a 
sudden. Looking down, I see that my right foot has 
stepped into a pile of— 

I don’t even want to know what. 

Deer scat?, is my first thought. 

But deer scat doesn’t look like that. I know because 
of Henry’s stint at “Camp Muckabees” when he was 
eleven. He sent me weekly letters about all the nature 
facts he learned there, like how to recognize various 
animals’ tracks and excrement. I never imagined I’d 
be in a position to apply such knowledge, but I still 
retained it. Just like I kept all of Henry’s letters, in a 
file drawer in the spare bedroom. 

Maybe bear poop? is my next guess, about what I 
stepped in. The thought spikes my adrenaline all 
over. 

I keep moving, faster. 

I’m twenty feet from the car when I step in a small 
hole and stumble forward. The branches and sticks 
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go flying out of my arms. A startled yelp escapes my 
lips. 

I manage to twist in mid-air, breaking the fall with 
my left shoulder. Still, I end up sprawled on the 
waterlogged earth, in the overgrown grass at the 
shoulder of Forest Highway 12. 

It’s there, face pressed sideways into the mud, that 
I begin to cry. 

My car is stuck, I’ve probably just broken my 
ankle, Alta-Vista is impossibly far away, and it’s now 
1:31 po. I’ve got eighty-nine minutes to get to Henry 
before they do. 

It’s still doable, but only if I can get my car out of 
the mud... and give up on trying to help the terror- 
stricken girl that I’d glimpsed in the back of the SUV. 

One step at a time, I tell myself. Get up! That is the 
first step. 

My ankle throbs painfully, but I decide it’s 
probably not broken after all. I can move it, slowly, 
side to side and up and down. And I hadn't heard a 
crack, when I fell. 

I can get up, and re-gather the sticks and branches, 
and hobble the rest of the way to my car. 

I can wedge the sticks and branches under the 
front tires to get traction. 

I can get back on the road, and get away from here. 

I can get to Alta-Vista in time to save Henry’s life, 
which has to be my top priority. If I’ve failed the girl 
in the SUV—well, I’m sorry, so be it. 

My heart beats faster—in my chest and my ankle, 
my ears, everywhere—as I wedge the sticks and 
branches underneath my car’s front tires. 

Suddenly, above the roar of my blood, I hear 
something else. 
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It’s TOO BAD, he thinks, about Deputy S. Palmer. 

He’d never meant for a thing like that to happen. 
This stretch of highway was supposed to be deserted, 
unpatrolled. The Asian lady in the gold Corolla 
wasn’t supposed to be traveling this route, and 
neither was S. Palmer. 

It was the stupid redneck’s own fault, in the end. 
He could have walked away. He had every 
opportunity to just walk the fuck away. 

And yet he’d chosen not to. 

His own damn fault, then, what happened to him. 

Up ahead, the road enters yet another curve. As 
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the SUV comes out of it, at sixty-three MPH, a 
strange thing happens in an instant: Everything else 
falls away, as a gray-brown mass fills up the 
windshield. 

A mechanical shriek, a crack and splintering of glass— 

THU-THUMP! 

Green and trees and screams and— 

Up above, blue sky. 

The birds resume their chatter. 

All over, everywhere, he hurts. His first thought, 
though, is for Ruby. 

He did not come all this way, Goddamnit, for her to die 
in a damn car wreck! 
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PRAISE BE TO Car Talk, the makeshift traction pads 
work! 

My front tires chew through the sticks and 
branches wedged up underneath them, and my car 
leaps out of the mud. I jerk it back onto the pavement 
and shift into Park, unsure of my next move. 

The safest and, I guess, most civic thing to do 
would be to make a three-point turn and head back 
to Burroughs. I’m still a lot closer to it than I am to 
Alta-Vista, there’s a possible abduction underway on 
this godforsaken highway, and I just heard a gunshot. 
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Abduction might have just graduated to murder, 
or at least attempted murder. The police officer 
who'd pulled over the kidnapper in the SUV may be 
bleeding out on the asphalt even as I sit there, fretting 
about what to do. 

So yes, the smart, safe, and most unselfish thing for 
me to do would be to turn around and head back to 
Burroughs and report everything that’s happened. 
And Iam a smart person, who always plays it safe. 

So that’s probably what I would have done, 
ordinarily: turn back to Burroughs to get help. 

Except, like an act of God, if I believed in God, my 
CD of Don’t Tell a Soul starts to play again, right at 
that moment. Somehow, despite the scratches all over 
the disc, its digitally encoded bits are suddenly 
deciphered by my car’s old CD player. 

I sit and listen to the first track, hardly hearing it. 

Until, at the end, Paul Westerberg sings: 


“It’s too late to turn back, here we go-o-0-0- 
ol” 


It doesn’t actually mean anything, of course. My car 
is just old, and the CD player is old, and my copy of 
Don't Tell a Soul is all scratched up, and technology is 
utterly unpredictable. In my rational mind, I know all 
that. 

My irrational mind, however, only knows that I am 
running out of time. I may very well not make it to 
Alta-Vista before 3 pm. at this rate, no matter what. 
But if I turn around and drive the thirty-odd miles 
back to Burroughs, to report the kidnapped girl in the 
SUV and the gunshot—well, then, I will definitely 
miss that deadline. 
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I can’t let that happen, no matter who has just been 
shot. 

Dear God, I pray, as fervently as an atheist can, just 
let it be the driver of the SUV! Let him have just been 
shot, not the police officer and not—dear God—that little 
girl! 
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A SQUAD CAR idles on the side of the road. A sheriff or state 
trooper—some barrel-chested lawman with a badge and a 
hat—talks into a two-way radio. A small red-haired girl 
huddles beneath a silver shock blanket on the hood of the 
car, having just been rescued from the frosty green SUV, 
its driver shot dead... 

This is the relatively happy scene I hope against 
hope to discover. 

Instead, what I find less than two miles up the 
highway is a Grenier County Sheriff’s cruiser on the 
side of the road. No sign of the SUV, no sign of any 
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life. 

Slowing down, I peer into the squad car. 

A tall, blond-headed man has been stuffed into the 
backseat. Just him, though; no one else. 

I don’t have time to park, and get out of my car, 
and check on him. 

And yet—I do so anyway. 

The ancient Mercury is locked. Through the 
windows, I can see that the car’s radio has been 
smashed. A faint hissing sound alerts me to the fact 
that the front tires are leaking air. Someone's slashed 
them. 

The SUV’s driver, naturally. 

As for the sheriff’s deputy: I can’t tell through the 
smudged glass if he is still alive. A thin red line 
trickles down the side of his face. I follow the line up 
to a spot near the top of his head. The thick blond 
hair there is all wet, darkened with blood. 

Dead or alive, I can’t leave him like this. 

Returning to my car, I throw open the passenger’s 
side door. With both hands, I tug at the seat’s 
headrest. The two steel rods that hold the headrest in 
place slide up and out. They glint in the snatches of 
sunlight now filtering down through the clouds, as I 
hurry back to the sheriff’s cruiser. 

Taking aim at the driver’s side front window, I 
raise my arms then bring the headrest’s two steel 
rods down as hard as I can. At the last second I slam 
my eyelids shut and turn my head away. 

Glass shatters, and I reach in carefully through the 
window to unlock all the doors. 

“Sir?” I say, shaking the sheriff’s deputy gently by 
the shoulder. The badge on his shirtfront says, 
“Deputy S. Parmer.” He is breathing, I determine. His 
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chest rises and falls gently, under a rain-soaked 
yellow shirt. 

“Deputy Palmer, can you hear me? Somebody 
attacked you. Where’s your handcuff key?” 

Inside the car, I’ve seen that his hands are cuffed, 
too tightly. Already, the skin around his wrists is red 
and angry-looking. If nothing else, I’d like to get 
those handcuffs off him. 

The key’s probably on his belt, 1 think. Except he’s not 
wearing a belt. He’s not wearing a uniform, not fully. 
He’s got on the yellowish shirt that I associate with 
the sheriff’s department, but it’s untucked, and he’s 
in jeans. His big brown hat is lying outside on the 
grass, knocked off in his struggle with the SUV’s 
driver, no doubt. 

No doubt the driver had also taken the handcuff 
key, I realize. 

“Sir,” I say again, “I’m gonna get you some help, 
OK?” 

He moves then, just a little. His lips twitch, and I 
hear a sound that is not speech. 

“What was that? Can you say that again, please? 
Deputy Palmer?” 

Again, his lips move. I still can’t make out much of 
what he says, but this time I do discern a single, 
inexplicable phrase: 

“A ring,” the man slurs. His eyelids flutter 
desperately, like they weigh a ton and he is 
underneath them, grasping for full consciousness. “A 
ring an’ then...” 

I shake him again, despite his injury, in my 
desperation to understand. 

“What? What does that mean? The bad guy has a 
ring on? He hit you with it? Sir? Sir?” 
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But his eyelids flutter shut again, his head lolls to 
the side, and he says nothing else. 
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WHEN I DON’T find a gun anywhere in the front of the 
Mercury, I pop its trunk. 

Inside, there’s some fishing tackle and jumper 
cables and a golf bag with two clubs in it... and a 
small black safe, secured with a padlock with a four- 
digit combination. 

My hunch was correct. Some luck at last! 

Staring at the lock, I quickly memorize the four 
digits that are currently set: 2-9-6-3. 

With any luck, Deputy Palmer is rather careless 
with his locks. With any luck, he only ever un-sets the 
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first digit. 

I start there, rolling the first digit back to zero: 

0-9-6-3. 

I tug at the lock in an effort to open it. 

Nope! 

I roll the first digit ahead one space: 

1-9-6-3. 

Still, the lock refuses to open. 

2-9-6-3. 

Failure, again. 

I let out a cry of anguish. 

“Just open already!” I plead, as I roll the first digit 
forward again, to three. “You lousy piece of—” 

Click. 

At 3-9-6-3, the padlock opens in my hand. 

In the split-second it takes me to raise the lid of the 
safe, I pray there is a gun inside. I don’t believe in 
God, and I’ve never fired a gun before, other than my 
brother’s BB gun, roughly a million years ago. 

But as God is my witness, I’m ready to fire one 
now. 

As many times as it takes, at anyone who gets in 
my way. 
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My MIND RACES as I take off again, on the trail of the 
SUY. 

The man driving it is pale and thin and no older 
than thirty, with very dark hair and all-black clothes. 
I remember that much, from when I’d seen him 
outside the A-to-B Gas Mart at the edge of 
Burroughs. 

Now, from Deputy Palmer, I also know that the 
man is wearing a ring. 

A ring, I repeat in my head with a frown. 

What a strange detail for the injured deputy to 
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fixate on! 

Unless... 

The realization chills me to the bone: The SUV’s 
driver isn’t wearing a ring. He is part of a ring! 

A slew of newspaper headlines and CBS Evening 
News chyrons crowd into my head, warning of the 
rise in human trafficking and child sex slavery across 
the USA in recent years. 

Maybe that’s what Deputy Palmer had been 
trying, in his semi-conscious state, to tell me: The 
man driving the SUV is part of a human-trafficking 
ring. He’s trafficking that poor girl somewhere. 

All of which is to say: The man in the SUV was 
never going to dump the girl’s corpse in the woods. 
He’s taking her somewhere alive. 

Which, I guess, is good news in a way. The SUV’s 
driver isn’t a serial killer driving into the wilderness 
to bury his latest victim. He’s delivering the latest 
victim of the human-trafficking ring he’s part of. The 
girl would be worthless to him dead, which means I 
still have time. 

You still have time, I tell myself, as I press harder on 
the gas pedal. 

Beside me, in the passenger’s seat, under the 
watchful eye of Sophie the Ty-brand stuffed cat on 
the dash, there now lies a handgun. 

With it, I can shoot out one of the SUV’s tires. 

Then I'll shoot the driver. 

Right in the head—and the chest and the stomach, 
for good measure. No leaving him alive, the way 
idiots a lot of times do in the movies. No, I'll make 
sure the SOB is dead, dead, dead. 

Then, I'll get the girl out of the back of the SUV. I'll 
bundle her in a blanket in the back of my old car, and 
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I'll drive like the wind the remaining sixty-ish miles 
to Alta-Vista. 

There, I'll alert the staff to the poor girl’s plight, so 
they can bring her inside and contact the authorities. 
I, meanwhile, will make my way to Henry before the 
stroke of 3 pM. 

Against the odds, I will do all those things. 

I will save both of them, Henry and the girl. 

I will, I will, I will! 
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COMING OUT OF yet another curve, I’m discouraged at 
the sight of an SUV-less downhill straightaway. The 
other vehicle is still too far ahead to see. 

I have to catch up before the driver pulls over at 
some prearranged drop-off spot and hands the girl 
over to whatever sick twist has “bought” her. Some 
greasy millionaire in a chauffeur-driven Jaguar or 
Porsche, I expect. 

I won’t have time to turn around and tail a second 
vehicle out of these woods, back to Burroughs, if that 
happens. It’s too close to three o’clock, and Henry 
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needs me. 

I’ve got to catch up to the SUV and get the girl out 
of it, within the next few miles. Then I can bring her 
with me to Alta-Vista, and let the authorities help her 
from there. 

Unless... 

Another cold wave washes over me. 

What if the SUV’s driver is taking the girl all the way 
to Alta-Vista? 

The facility is an abomination as it is. It wouldn't 
shock me to learn that it’s also a hub of black-market 
commerce, a nightmarish bazaar where you can buy 
drugs, illegally harvested organs, endangered 
animals— 

Or even human beings. 

If the driver of the SUV is part of a ring, it would 
make sense that Alta-Vista is its hub. 

I swallow at the enormity of what I’m up against. 

“Tt’ll be OK,” I tell myself, out loud. “It’s gonna be 
OK.” 

Several miles rush by. 

The rain becomes a gauzy mist that evaporates 
quickly as the sunshine returns. 

The wall of evergreen trees on either side of the 
highway remains unbroken, like the scenery in an old 
Warner-Brothers cartoon, mindlessly repeating... 

Trees and rocks and mile markers. 

Curves and straightaways, curves and straightaways, 
curves and — 

My scream mixes with the shriek of the tires, as I 
slam on the brakes. 
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THE FROSTY GREEN SUV lies half on the road, half on 
the shoulder, flipped onto its passenger side like a 
wounded animal. I nearly ran right into it. 

Maybe it hydroplaned, same as I did earlier. 

That’s my first thought, before I see the deer. 

Farther off from the shoulder of Highway 12 lies 
the broken body of a white-tailed deer, a buck with a 
small rack of antlers. The SUV’s driver must have 
slammed on his brakes, and/or jerked the wheel, 
when the deer leapt into the road in front of him. He 
lost control of the vehicle and... 
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Well, here we all are. 

Through the SUV’s rear windshield, I see a flicker 
of movement. At least one person is alive inside the 
vehicle. Whether it’s the driver or his victim, I can’t 
tell. 

I’m shaking as I unbuckle my seatbelt and get out 
of the car, my arms and legs like Jell-O. 

Squeezing the grip of Deputy Palmer’s handgun 
helps to steady my hands, at least. 

I walk slowly, behind the barrel of the gun, toward 
the SUV. 

As I approach, the front driver’s side door bursts 
open, against gravity. The driver grapples his way up 
and halfway out of the vehicle. 

He swivels toward me, only his upper body 
visible. 

Staring into his pale face, beneath its curtain of 
black hair, I take aim. 

“Freeze!” I shout, and I don’t even feel ridiculous. 

I only feel adrenaline. 

This is it, I realize. 

This is the moment I rescue that poor girl. 

After which, I’ll rescue Henry. 

Against all odds, I’ve done it. 
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OUTSIDE CABIN 8, Duncan Link sits on the hood of 
Sheriff Bill Hogan’s squad car. 

Someone’s draped a silver shock blanket over his 
thin shoulders. He couldn’t say how long he’s been 
sitting there, by the time he starts to come out of his 
stupor. 

He hadn’t fully lost consciousness. But his vision 
had tunneled and his legs had started to shake. He’d 
turned and run out of the cabin—fallen out of it, more 
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accurately. He’d hyperventilated as he tried to hold 
onto the frame of the golf cart that he and Rose 
arrived in. He lost his grip and slid to the ground, 
and he’d sat there in a quivering heap until 
somebody from the sheriff’s department hauled him 
up and set him down on the hood of the squad car. 

It was Rose who'd called 911. She’d kept herself 
together, relatively speaking. She exited the cabin and 
shut the door and locked it again, the way it had been 
when she and Duncan got there. Then she sputtered 
off in the golf cart to Cabin 9, only a few hundred feet 
away, to call 911: 

“We need help immediately at the Sleeping Bear 
Campground, on Camp Road, off Highway Twelve,” Rose 
told the dispatcher. “Two people have died. I just found 
their bodies inside Cabin Number Eight.” 

At the time, Rose couldn’t have known for sure 
what exactly happened in that cabin. All she knew 
for sure was that two people, a man and a woman, 
were dead on the floor of the den. They had to be 
dead, with their heads severed like that. 

Thirty minutes—or an entire hour, or maybe many 
hours—later, Duncan shivers on the hood of a cruiser 
with Grenier County Suerirr painted on the side of it. 
Multiple people have spoken to him, including 
Sheriff Hogan himself, and Rose. He’s overheard the 
names of the man and woman he saw murdered on 
the cabin floor: 

Bright. Fred and Anita Bright. 

So far, however, Duncan has not been able to utter 
a single syllable himself. 

Now, at last, he forms a word: 

“G-g-girl!” 

A sheriff’s deputy, walking by, hears without 
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understanding. 

“What's that you just said, son?” 

“The girl!” Duncan repeats, his voice rising 
uncontrollably. “She got in the van but it wasn’t her 
father! I could tell it’s not her father! Her brother! Her 
little brother’s little—” 

Suddenly Rose is there, too, on the other side of 
him. 

“There’s an APB out for the family’s minivan,” she 
tells him gently. “They’re gonna get the guy, Dunk. 
Don’t worry.” 

He shakes his head urgently: “Two guys. There was 
two guys! A guy my age, with her...” 

He remembers the way the girl flinched when the 
skinny blond guy’s hand touched her shoulder. He 
was never her boyfriend, any more than he was her 
brother. No, the skinny guy was one of the girl’s 
kidnappers. He’d helped the older man with the 
shaved head murder the girl’s parents and take her 
hostage, along with her little brother, a little kid who 
went to Crespo Elementary, which had only opened 
the previous fall. 

Duncan had seen enough to figure all this out, 
back in the parking lot of the A-to-B Gas Mart at 
noon. He’d known what was happening, even then, if 
only on a gut, instinctual level. 

He’d known, yet he’d done nothing. 

And the girl and her little brother will die now, 
because of it. 
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THE GAS STATION had vanished quickly in the rear 
windshield of the van. 

Other businesses sprang up fast and thick along 
the western stretch of Highway 12, crowding the A- 
to-B Gas Mart out of view: strip malls with nail 
salons and payday loan places. Thrift shops and 
pizza buffets and fast-food restaurants. The mini-golf 
course with a fifteen-foot plaster gorilla by the 
entrance, a King Kong knockoff named “King Goba.” 

Turning back to face the front of the van, Delmont 
Hilliker had stared at the back of his uncle’s shaved 
head for a long moment—until the older man’s eyes 
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flicked up into the rearview mirror. Del dropped his 
gaze immediately, when that happened. 

In the seat beside him, the blonde girl gradually 
fell quiet as the miles went by. 

Still, he can sense her silent sobs, even now. 

Behind them, in the minivan’s trunk, the little boy 
is silent, too, like his sister. He’s been silent ever since 
they left the cabin, in fact. 

Del wonders if the boy might have even died back 
there, in the trunk. Uncle Connie had hit him pretty 
hard, back at the cabin. 

Or... 

Del goes cold with panic. 

What if the kid got out? 

Del hadn’t shut the van’s driver-side panel door all 
the way, back at the gas station, when he climbed out 
of it after the girl. He remembers having to shut both 
of the side doors, when he and the girl got back into 
the van through the passenger’s side, after he’d 
escorted her to the bathroom so that she could 
(shudder!) change her tampon. 

And Uncle Connie’s getting to be deaf as a post. 
So, yeah, hypothetically, the little boy could, possibly, 
have wriggled out of the van’s trunk space, up into 
the middle area, and slipped out the driver’s side 
sliding door, back there at the gas station. While Del 
was in the restroom keeping an eye on the girl 
(smearing out the message she'd tried to write on the stall 
wall with a tube of lip gloss!), and Uncle Connie was 
smacking gum behind the wheel of the van, the boy 
could have escaped. 

It’s possible. Barely, but still—it’s possible. The boy 
could have escaped. 

And if he did, Uncle Connie will blame Del. 
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Del agonizes over the possibility until he can’t take 
it anymore. He has to know, for sure, if the boy is still 
back there, in the trunk, alive or dead... 

He swings out of his seat in the middle of the van 
and lurches toward the back. With his tall frame 
hunched over, his spine brushes against the van’s 
ceiling. 

He peers over the last row of seats, down into the 
van’s trunk space. 

“What is it?” comes his uncle’s gravelly voice from 
up front. 

Del swallows and says, “Nothin’, Con. It’s 
nothin’.” 

Fives miles from the A-to-B Gas Mart—and the 
Sleeping Bear Campground where the girl and boy 
came from—Uncle Connie exits the highway. The van 
rattles over the potholes and cracks that mar Grist 
Mill Road. 

The road leads away from town, into farmland and 
then foothills. 

All the way to the abandoned summer camp that 
Uncle Connie once ran drugs and guns and God- 
knew-what-else out of. 

Del’s not sure what his uncle will do there, down 
in the ugly holler with the remains of “Camp 
Muckabees” rotting inside it like an infected wound. 
But he can guess. 
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(~/500 
TOTAL!) 


ON THE ONE hand: Yes, it’s great that no one’s dead or 
being trafficked out here on this particular stretch of 
Forest Highway 12 today. 

On the other hand: I may not get to Alta-Vista in 
time to rescue Henry now, on account of this 
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ridiculous detour. 

When the young man from the overturned SUV 
told me—from a safe distance, with his hands in the 
air and Deputy S. Palmer’s .45 pointed squarely at his 
chest—when he told me, then, what he had in the 
back of his vehicle, I at first assumed that I’d 
misheard him. 

“A what?” I'd asked. 

When the young man repeated himself, I knew I’d 
heard him correctly but still did not understand. I 
understood the word he’d said, but not in this 
context. I’d asked him what was in the back of his 
SUV, and his answer—well, it did not make any 
sense. It could not be true. 

Then I saw the juvenile orangutan crawl up out of 
the driver’s side door. 

At that point, I still didn’t believe it, it being the 
entire situation, the situation wherein I was standing 
on the side of a decommissioned highway, in the 
middle of Neversink National Forest, holding a high- 
powered handgun that I’d taken from an 
incapacitated sheriff's deputy, while staring down a 
white man half my age and the long-armed, red- 
haired little primate that he’d been illegally 
transporting. 

I knew it was real, at that point, when I saw the 
evidence in front of me. 

I knew it and yet, somehow, I still did not believe it. 

Only now, back on the road to Alta-Vista—with 
sixty-six miles to go in the next fifty-five minutes, 
max—only now am I starting to actually believe what 
has just happened. 
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ORIGINS 


FOR COPYRIGHT REASONS, the married couple who 
owned the place didn’t name their business “Kina 
Konce’s Mint-Gotr ADVENTURE CENTER.” 

Still, the fifteen-foot plaster gorilla by the entrance, 
and the name “Kine Gosa’s,” got the message across: 
It was a great ape-themed putt-putt course, along 
with an arcade and bumper cars and snack bar. 

In addition to the giant plaster gorilla, the center 
was decorated with painted plywood cutouts of 
gorillas and chimpanzees, plus a mural in the snack 
bar that depicted King Goba surrounded by dark- 
skinned, spear-wielding “natives.” It might have 
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made Rudyard Kipling himself uncomfortable, the 
mural was so racist. 

And, as of March 2003—the cherry on the whole 
horrible cake—there was a real, live ape in a cage 
near Hole 3 of the putt-putt course. A female 
orangutan named “Queen Louise,” because someone, 
it seems, remembered King Louie from The Jungle 
Book and got clever. 

Two months after her arrival, Queen Louise 
unexpectedly gave birth. Two for the price of one! The 
King Goba owners were delighted. And customers 
loved the little orange bundle of energy, a lot more 
than they liked her dull, broken-spirited mother. 

One day, a little girl with a hot pink putter named 
the baby orang “Ruby,” on account of her reddish- 
brown hair. 

The name stuck, and time went by. 

By the time little Ruby was five years old, she was 
still very much a juvenile and still adorable, but fully 
weaned. Her diet at that point consisted mostly of 
browning bananas, apple cores, Fig Newtons, and 
French fries from King Goba’s snack bar. Meanwhile, 
Queen Louise had developed skin lesions and lost 
chunks of fur. She barely ate and suffered chronic 
diarrhea. 

Rather than bring in a veterinarian—or put the ape 
out of her misery himself, which would have 
required a certain measure of courage—the male half 
of King Goba’s proprietors drove fifty miles east on 
Forest Highway 12 and dumped Queen Louise in the 
woods. 

He figured she would perish out there within days, 


one way or another. 
KKK 
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THE LATE AFTERNOON sun filtered through the evergreen 
canopy, dappling boulders and rocks and trees and 
shrubbery. Pine needles blanketed the earth, their rich 
scent mingled with the smell of decaying plant life. Leaves 
cast flickering shadows from high overhead. 

Down below, vegetation provided the perfect cover for a 
creature in hiding. 

It slunk, whisper-quiet, through the undergrowth of the 
forest. 

Suddenly, the forest opened up. 

Close-set evergreens gave way to a small meadow. 

On the other side, a strange animal lay in a heap at the 
foot of a hundred-foot pine. A reddish-brown pile that 
smelled of sickness and rotten fruit... 


“WHAT ON EARTH?” 

The young man had (naturally) been shocked, 
when he came across the orangutan, “Queen Louise,” 
while hiking in the forbidden depths of Neversink 
National Forest. 

“Who did this to you, Lou?” he’d asked her. 

(He knew the answer, but he still asked.) 

Assigning blame didn’t really matter, though, in 
that moment. What mattered was the ape was 
frighteningly gaunt, with rheumy eyes and a runny 
nose, and she smelled worse than ever. The young 
man shrugged off his backpack and removed two 
bananas, an apple, and the PBJ he’d made for himself 
that morning. The bread on one side of the sandwich 
was soggy with strawberry jelly. If nothing else, he 
figured the ape would surely like that, a slice of fluffy 
white bread made sweet and mushy with strawberry 
jelly. 

As a final offering, he unscrewed both his water 
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bottle and the Thermos full of whiskey he’d brought. 
He poured three ounces of cold clean water into the 
Thermos’s lid and set it carefully on the ground, 
between himself and Queen Louise. 

The sick, sorrowful ape watched his every move 
without moving an inch, from several yards away at 
the base of a hundred-foot pine. 

Having laid out the food and water, the young 
man straightened up. As he did so, his eyes caught a 
flicker of movement far off, across the small meadow 
that lay beyond the tree that Queen Louise was 
sitting under. 

He could not be sure, but the young man thought 
he’d seen another creature, in the woods across the 
meadow: a low-slung, slinking, light brown 
creature... 

“Say!” he said sharply, to Queen Louise. “You 
know, I think you’d better come with me, old girl. 
Away from here. It’s dangerous.” 

When he took a step toward her, however, she 
swung an easy 180 with an unexpected burst of 
energy. She was halfway up the soaring pine before 
the human below her knew what was happening. 


FOR SEVERAL WEEKS after that first encounter, the 
young man brought soft fruits and fresh water every 
day, to the same spot in the forest, near a meadow 
due north of Forest Highway 12 East, at Mile Marker 
40. He soaked the berries and bananas and figs in 
amoxicillin, in the hope that antibiotics would cure 
whatever ailed poor Queen Louise. 

When he came, the female orangutan would watch 
from high up in the trees. She only ever climbed 
down after the man was gone. 
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In this way, she gained much of her strength back. 
And she gained a sort of pet, strangely enough: a 
scruffy little red and white beagle mix, who shied 
away from the young man’s offer of friendship, but 
gobbled bananas straight out of Queen Louise’s 
hand. 

The ape’s trust in humans, however, had been 
irreparably shattered. 

The young man did not want to shoot her with a 
tranquilizer while she was up in a tree. The fall 
would likely kill her. Likewise, he hated the idea of 
hiding out then tranq’ing her as she gathered the fruit 
he’d left on the ground for her. It would have felt too 
duplicitous, even if his intentions were honorable. 
Besides, tranquilizer drugs were controlled 
substances. It would be difficult to obtain any. 

The young man reflected on these problems and 
came up with an alternative; another way that he 
might lure Queen Louise to him, so that he could take 
her to a proper refuge, where she would receive 
proper medical attention and nutrition and a 
permanent home. 

The plan he devised was, itself, fraught with risks. 

But the young man was willing to take them. 


KING Gosa’s NINE-hole putt-putt course sprawled 
across a half-acre of uneven ground, behind a chain- 
link fence. At the entrance, a sturdy wooden gate 
kept out intruders after hours. Red paint splashed 
across the gate warned, “Keep Out! DaNcerous ANIMAL 
InsIDE.” 

When the young man got there at 6:02 a.m—nearly 
invisible in a black balaclava, utility jacket and jeans 
—the faux tiki torches atop the gate were still 
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glowing in the pre-dawn darkness. Two security 
cameras kept their red eyes fixed upon the cone of 
space directly in front of the gate. 

Even so, Burroughs’ self-proclaimed “#1 Family 
Fun Center” was not exactly Fort Knox, and the 
young man knew it. He’d worked there the summer 
before. At six-feet-two-inches tall, he walked right up 
to a distant section of the chain-link fence and 
hopped it easily. He knew that there was no alarm 
system. 

He did not know about the Rottweiler, however. 

Not until he saw its silhouette, up ahead on the 
path, and heard the low rumble from its throat. 


A HUNDRED-PLUS tightly muscled pounds flew toward 
him. 

The young man reached simultaneously for the 
chloroform-soaked rag that was balled up in his left 
pocket and the hammer that hung on his tool-belt. 
His internet investigations into where to buy 
tranquilizer drugs? had led him to the purchase of a 
vial of chloroform. It wouldn’t have worked to 
capture Queen Louise in the woods, but it would 
work to subdue little Ruby. 

It would also work on the Rottweiler—or so the 
young man hoped. 

At the last second, he sidestepped the dog’s lunge 
and threw one leg over its back. Astride the thrashing 
animal, the young man wrapped his left arm under 
its thick neck. His right hand struggled to take hold 
of the chloroform-soaked rag while still holding fast 
to the hammer. 

A sudden jerk to the right sent the Rottweiler, and 
his unwanted rider, tumbling apart. 
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The young man sprang back up and thrust the wet 
rag desperately in the dog’s direction, even as the 
animal scrabbled to its feet to launch a second attack. 

Time seemed to freeze as the young man stood 
there, his arm outstretched with a balled-up rag in his 
fist at the end of it, and an enormous Rottweiler 
baring every single one of its God-only-knew how 
many teeth... 

Then the canine’s jaws closed over the rag, and a 
perverse game of tug-of-war ensued. 

The young man knew the fabric of the rag would 
not hold up for long. Sure enough, within seconds, he 
heard the sound of ripping cloth, muffled beneath a 
mix of grunts and growls and nails scraping against 
pavement. 

Suddenly, the dog’s jaws slackened. The young 
man staggered back, the balled-up rag still in his fist. 
Ropes of spittle hung from the Rottweiler’s gaping 
mouth, all of its yellow teeth on full display. 

With no humane alternative, the young man raised 
his hammer. 


“I’M sorry, BOY.” The young man knelt to stroke the 
Rottweiler’s flank, where it lay in a black and tan 
heap at his feet. “I’m sorry that they did this to you.” 

Then he rose, and continued to Hole 3. 

As he walked, the young man went by a small 
waterfall at Hole 1—over a low rope bridge—across a 
manmade creek—and up the boulder-strewn cliffside 
that formed Hole 2. 

On the other side of the cliff, near the end of Hole 
3, stood a 20x20x12’ iron cage. Its door was 
padlocked, and the young man had no illusions 
about either guessing the lock’s combination (a six- 
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digit alphanumeric code) or cutting through it. 

But the cage had one other access point, one 
weakness: a small, swinging plywood panel built into 
the ceiling. This panel had never been used when the 
young man worked at King Goba’s. Employees just 
entered through the cage’s regular door, when it was 
their turn to feed the apes or hose down the cage’s 
floor. Queen Louise was so sickly, so dispirited, she 
never posed a threat. And little Ruby was no more 
dangerous than a puppy. 

The small, flip-up door in the ceiling of the cage 
was there in case the cage ever held other, more 
dangerous animals. If the owners ever replaced the 
orangutans with a tiger or a chimpanzee, for 
example, then they may want to drop food in from 
overhead. 

As it was, the panel in the cage’s ceiling had not 
been opened in years. Its hinges were rusty; they 
shattered after only a few blows from the young 
man’s hammer. Overall, it took him less than five 
minutes to rip the ceiling panel off of the cage. 

After tying a rope securely to one of the top bars, 
he dropped down through the panel. 

He straightened up, and whispered, “Ruby?” 

The little orangutan regarded him warily from a 
clump of stunted trees, in the northeast corner of the 
cage. 

“Hey, sweetheart,” he whispered. 

The little ape did not respond. 

“You wanna go see Mama? Come on, baby. Come 
here...” 

The young man lowered himself to the ground 
and, by degrees, he offered Ruby bribes. Blueberries, 
gently rolled across the ground to her feet. Chunks of 
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banana, set out at arm’s length and backed away 
from. Even a few French fries, which he’d learned the 
previous summer were her favorite snack. 

At last, the five-year-old, thirty-two pound ape 
ventured close enough for the young man to grab. 
Little Ruby’s terrified, high-pitched cries stabbed at 
his heart. Mercifully, she succumbed within seconds 
to the sedative-soaked rag he held over her face. 

The young man strapped the ape to himself inside 
a thirdhand BabyBjérn. With the rope he’d tied to a 
top bar of the cage, he hauled himself up and out 
through the small panel in the ceiling. 

On the way out of King Goba’s, the young man 
walked past the still, silent shape of the Rottweiler. 
He was relieved to see its stub of a tail flicking back 
and forth, its hind legs starting to twitch. 

Some thirty minutes earlier, King Goba’s watchdog 
had faltered, toppled over, and fallen into drug- 
induced sleep just in time to keep the young man’s 
hammer from crushing its broad skull. 


THEY COULDN’T GET on the road right away, because 
the young man did not have a car. He had to wait to 
borrow his brother’s SUV, after his brother got home 
from a night shift at Burroughs’ only hospital. 

Fortunately, King Goba’s did not open until noon. 
The young man could safely assume that his actions 
(he would not call them crimes) would not be 
discovered until 10 a.m. at the earliest. 

Even then, there was no reason for the cops to 
suspect him, not right away, at least. God knew PETA 
had complained about King Goba’s apes before. It 
could have been any number of animal activists 
who’d orchestrated Ruby’s “kidnap” (i.e., rescue). For 
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that matter, it could have been any number of 
Burroughs’ meth-addled redneck idiots, stealing her 
to sell on the black market. Or drunk teenagers on a 
dare. There were plenty of suspects besides him. 

The extra hours also gave the young man time to 
try to mend his relationship with little Ruby. From 
the previous summer, he recalled some of her 
vocabulary: “Say hi!” led her to wave with all her 
might; “Shake hands!” made her extend a tiny hand; “I 
love you!” was reciprocated by Ruby forming a heart 
with her two hands. 

These were the tricks that customers got to see in 
action. As a former employee, the young man knew 
that Ruby understood a handful of other, harsher 
commands: “Stay down!” and “Zip it!”, and “Last 
warning!”—which would precede a smack to the 
rump with a Ping Pong paddle, if she failed to 
comply. 

The young man feared he would have to issue 
some of these commands as he smuggled Ruby safely 
to her mother. He could not risk his brother or 
anyone else catching sight of her, or hearing her 
gurgle or chirp the way she did. She’d have to stay 
down and stay quiet. 

At 11:52 a.m., when the young man unlocked his 
brother’s SUV, the little ape crawled in and lay down 
submissively inside the trunk. 

“Zip it!” the young man said, as kindly as he 
could, with a finger to his lips. 

“Stay down, Ruby!” he told her, as he covered her 
with a tarp. 

And for the most part, with the help of some 
banana slices soaked in children’s liquid Benadryl, 
Ruby had obeyed the young man’s orders. 
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Except for one brief moment, a few miles into 
Neversink National Forest, when she jolted awake in 
a panic and looked, in terror, out the SUV’s rear 
windshield. 
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It’s NOBLE OF the young man, in a way—to care so 
much about a couple of monkeys (excuse me, apes), 
out of all the creatures that are suffering on Planet 
Earth right now. Misguided, in my opinion, but still 
noble. 

That said, I want nothing more to do with it. 

Best of luck with your mother-and-child reunion! | 
think into the rearview mirror, despite the fact that 
the SUV has already disappeared from view. 

I have my own reunion to worry about. 

Having left the young man and the little orangutan 
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with their overturned SUV on the side of Highway 
12, I focus fully on what's ahead of me. 

It’s 2:01 pm., and I’ve got another sixty-four miles 
to go. There is no way I'll make it to Alta-Vista in 
time to do everything I had originally planned: the 
serene walk, arm-in-arm, by the river. The carefully 
written and well-rehearsed speech. The increasingly 
emotional appeal, full of funny little reminiscences 
and heartfelt revelations and hope for a better 
future... 

No, I won't have time for all of that. I’ll barely 
have any time at all. 

What I do have now, for better or worse, is a gun. 

I glance over at Deputy S. Palmer’s .45-caliber 
Smith & Wesson in the passenger’s seat. Sophie the 
Ty-brand stuffed cat topples off the dashboard as we 
go around a bend. She lands beside the gun and 
stares at me. Judgmentally, it seems, although I know 
that that’s irrational. 

Sixty-three miles. 

My Replacements CD continues to work, albeit 
with random sporadic skipping. To steady my 
nerves, I grip the steering wheel more tightly and join 
in loudly on the second verse of “I’ll Be You”: 


“If it’s just a game, 

“Then I'll break down just in case. 
“Oh yeah, oh yeah! 

“We're running in our last race...” 


Showing up at Alta-Vista unexpected, brandishing 
Deputy S. Palmer’s handgun, would certainly seem 
to count as a breakdown, if you ask me. This was 
never just a game, though. It’s my son’s life, and I am 
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fully back on track to save it, even if it costs me my 
own. 
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AS HE LOOKS over the minivan’s third row of seats, 
down into the trunk space, Delmont Hilliker feels his 
chest tighten. 

“Hey, Connie!” he calls to his uncle up front. “Pull 
over, will ya?” 

“Why?” the older man asks. Del can feel his 
uncle’s red-rimmed eyes upon him, in the rearview 
mirror. 

“Uh”—Del swallows—“kid shit his pants back 
here. Whole damn van’s gonna reek.” 

The girl in the van’s second row of seats lets out a 
sound, somewhere between a gasp and a moan. She 
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jerks her head sideways, her body lashed with rope 
to the seat. 

“Please!” she screams through the strip of tape on 
her mouth. At least, it sounds like please. 

“Quiet,” Uncle Connie tells her. He only has to tell 
her once. 

To Del, he says, “We're almost there.” 

They are almost there, to the salvage yard called 
“the boneyard.” Del can tell with a glance out the 
window at familiar landmarks like the burnt-down 
shell of Old Man Hanover’s house—the twisted 
Ponderosa pine—the kudzu-choked thicket of 
sycamore and maple—the rusted hull of an 
abandoned houseboat on the western shore of the 
river, the trees lining the river— 

Del steadies himself to try again: “Just pull over 
and I’ll get his drawers off. Throw ‘em out, before I 
puke. It smells so damn bad back here, man!” 

“Move up here then, dumbass.” 

“Aw, that won’t help.” 

“You wanna throw his pants out—for the cops to 
find?” 

“Into the river,” Del replies. “Float downstream, be 
five miles from here before the cops find ‘em. If they 
ever find ‘em. Throw ‘em way off trail.” 

He holds his breath, praying this logic will appeal 
to Uncle Connie. 
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BEFORE THE MINIVAN has fully stopped, Del slings 
open the passenger-side panel door. 

He heads to the back and lifts the hatch to open the 
trunk. 

Inside, under a heap of beach towels, the boy is 
curled in on himself, on his side, like a shrimp. He’s 
facing the front of the van, not the trunk’s open door. 
Even so, Del can tell he’s sucking on his thumb, little 
more than a baby. 

It occurs to Del suddenly that he can change his 
mind. He hasn’t done anything, yet, that cannot be 
undone. He can take the kid’s bright blue shorts off 
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and sling them into the river, which lies twenty feet 
away behind a line of trees and scrub. (Del doesn’t 
actually smell any shit, just piss, but Uncle Connie 
doesn’t know that.) 

The point is, he doesn’t have to go through with 
the course of action that had entered his mind a 
moment ago, when he was staring into the boy’s big 
brown eyes. The plan had come to Del in a moment 
of weakness, but he doesn’t have to yield to it now. 
After all, he can’t see the boy’s eyes right now. He 
can’t see himself reflected in them as a monster. 

“What's the hold-up?” 

Uncle Connie’s voice cuts all the way to the back of 
the van. 

“Sorry!” Del shouts back. “Um—” 

His mind makes itself up for him. 

Bending low so his uncle can’t see, Del puts a hand 
over the boy’s mouth and his own mouth to the boy’s 
ear. 

“I want you to run to the trees in a second, then follow 
the river back to the highway and get help. When I say 
go!” 

The boy twists around to look up at Del. His eyes 
are as big and brown and terrified as ever. With a few 
rough jerks, Del pulls the boy’s shorts off with his 
free hand. 

“Go!” he mouths. “Now!” 

When the boy hesitates, Del grabs him by the shirt 
and hauls him out of the trunk. He gives the boy a 
shove toward the tree-line at the same time he hurtles 
the other way, toward the front of the van on the 
driver’s side. 

Outside Uncle Connie’s window, Del doubles up, 
coughing until he gags. He holds the boy’s shorts out 
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at arm’s length. 

“Get that the fuck away from me!” Uncle Connie 
shouts. “What in hell are you doing, dumbass? 
River’s over there.” 

He jerks his head to the right, and Del staggers 
forward. He crosses in front of the van, rather than 
behind it, in an effort to keep his uncle’s attention 
fixed upon him. He can’t afford to have Connie’s 
gaze drift into the rearview or side mirror. He might 
get a glimpse of the boy running off, if that 
happened. 

“Hurry the fuck up already!” 

Del can’t delay any longer. He lurches headlong 
into the thin strip of woods that borders the river. On 
the other side of the woods, he slings the boy’s shorts 
into the slow-moving river. 

Downriver, to Del’s right, the boy himself stands 
frozen in fear and confusion. 

Their eyes lock. 

Panicking, Del jabs his finger in the direction the 
water is flowing, south toward Highway 12. There 
will be other cars there, other people. Someone will 
stop and help the little boy, surely. 

“Go!” Del hisses. “Now! Back to the highway! Follow 
the river!” 

“W-what about Kara?” the boy asks. 

His sister. 

Up to now, Del hadn’t known her name. He still 
does not know the boy’s. 

“T want mama and daddy!” the small voice cries. 

He'll never make it, Del realizes. They’re about two- 
and-a-half miles from the highway, and the boy can’t 
be more than five, if that. He’ll never be able to run 
that far. At least, not before Uncle Connie gets to the 
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old summer camp and opens the trunk and sees that 
he’s missing and goes after him. 

And, what about when Connie opens the trunk and 
sees that the boy is missing? 

He’ll know, then, what Del has done. 

What have you pone?! 

The question echoes in Del’s head, loud as a 
scream. 

Outside his head, from the other side of the tree- 
line, comes a soft thump! 

Del twists in the direction of the sound, the sound 
of a car door shutting. It becomes the sound of twigs 
snapping and dead leaves crunching and then— 

“Well, now, what the fuck’s goin’ on here?” Uncle 
Connie demands. 

His hands settle on his hips. His eyes dart from Del 
to the boy and back again. 

Del’s whole body tenses. 

“No!” he screams, as his uncle’s right hand slips 
behind his back. 
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SOME LUCK AT last: The sky has cleared. As quickly as 
clouds gathered, they’ve dispersed. The wedge of sky 
that I see now, above the towering roadside pines, is a 
crisp, rain-refreshed blue. 

I’ve pushed my speed, on average, to seventy 
miles an hour. The problem is, even at such a high 
speed, my margin of making it to Alta-Vista in time is 
razor-thin. 

Recalling 7 grade pre-algebra, I’d done the math 
as I left the scene of the SUV’s accident: 


KKK 
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70 miles in 60 minutes = 64 miles in X minutes 


Sixty times sixty-four equals... 
3840. 
Divided by seventy leaves... 
54-point-something. 


Fifty-four minutes and change, to make it the 
remaining sixty-four miles to Alta-Vista. That’s what 
I’d started out with, as I left the overturned SUV in 
my rearview mirror. 

It’s tight. 

It’s too tight. 

I press the gas pedal harder as the dashboard clock 
switches from 2:34 to 2:35. 

Twenty minutes now, to make it another twenty- 
four miles. 

... Fifteen minutes, eighteen miles. 

I wonder where Henry is at this exact moment, as 
I’m racing recklessly to his rescue. I wonder what 
he’s feeling. I wonder if he’s drunk, or high. 

josean Ten minutes, thirteen miles. 

I’ve lost precious seconds in this last stretch, 
thanks to multiple hairpin turns in Highway 12. I 
make up for it over the next five minutes, pushing 
the speedometer past seventy. 

All thoughts fly out of my head, as the scenery 
blurs by. I can concentrate only on keeping my car 
between the white lines on the shoulder of the 
highway. Through every bend in the road, I drift way 
over the solid double yellow line in the middle. I 
don’t even try to avoid it. My only goal in those 
moments is to stay on the highway, not to stay in my 
lane. If there were any oncoming traffic, I’d have 
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smashed into it or else swerved into a tree. 

Fortunately, there isn’t any. I haven’t seen another 
vehicle since I left the SUV behind. 

At 2:50, I have only six more miles to go. 

At 2:54, the engine sputters. 

Gas! a voice in my head hisses. 

Back at the A-to-B, I’d forgotten to get gas. 

But hey—at least I remembered to get a Ty-brand 
stuffed cat, right?! 

Ha! 

Ha-ha! 

Ha-ha-ha-ha-haaaaaahhh! 

I laugh until I’m screaming. 

With my foot off the gas pedal, my poor old 
Corolla decelerates rapidly. 

Then it shuts off completely, as surely as if I’d 
turned the key in the ignition switch. 

It’s 2:55 pm., and there’s less than half a mile 
between me and Alta-Vista. 

No time to argue with myself, or to sob or second- 
guess or keep on screaming. 

It’s time to run. 
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THE EASTERN TERMINUS of U.S. Forest Highway 12 is 
marked by a pair of big orange road-block barriers 
and dirt-flecked signs that say “Roap CLosep.” 

Beyond the barriers, the highway becomes a 
winding, tree-lined private driveway. 

At the end of this is Alta-Vista. 

Or, formally, as it says on an ivy-enwrapped brick 
sign, “THe Axta-Vista CENTER OF EXPERTISE ON 
EUTHANASIA.” 

The facility consists of two blocky, white, office- 
like buildings (Building A and Building B), and a 
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Georgian-style mansion called “The Terrace,” all set 
within two acres of lawn and garden and koi ponds, 
bounded by woods and a little river. 

Originally, Highway 12 was meant to continue 
east, all the way to the Atlantic (or at least Pittsburgh). 
Then a wannabe “Kubla-Khan” came along and built 
his own version of Xanadu smack in the middle of 
the forest, and he wanted privacy for it, not a 
throughway for the masses. With a few billion 
dollars, you can make things like that happen, I 
guess. 

Upon the billionaire’s death, the resort turned into 
his twenty-five-year-old second wife’s pet project. 
Rumor was, he’d been the center’s first “patient.” 

I’ve only seen the place in a brochure, up until 
now. 

“Can I help you, ma’am?” 

A uniformed guard, stationed in a kiosk beside 
Alta-Vista’s entry gate, gets to his feet. My arrival— 
on foot from the highway, rather than the helicopter 
landing pad on top of Building A—has clearly 
thrown the man off balance. 

“My name’s on the list,” I gasp. “Teddy Laverdure. 
Theodora. Please—my son—Henry Knowles—” 

The guard taps a few keys on a laptop. 

“Lavender? Like, the flower?” 

I don’t have time for this. 

“No, Laverdure. L-a-v-e-r—" 

“Oh, yeah! Yep, here it is. OK, one sec.” 

He taps a few more keys. 

“Got ID on you?” 

I fumble in my purse and practically throw my 
driver’s license at him. 

“Huh,” he says. “You and my wife got the same 
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birthday!” 

I manage not to scream that I don’t care. The guard 
must pick up on it, though. 

He turns away and punches buttons on another 
device. There’s a whirring sound, as if some single- 
engine aircraft is getting ready to take flight. 

It’s actually a printer, and it spits out a laminated 
ID card. 

The security guard clips the card, which says 
“Visttor,” to a lanyard. Rather, he tries to clip the card 
to the lanyard, misses, and has to try again. At last, he 
hands me the visitor’s pass. 

He flips a switch somewhere inside the kiosk that 
he works in, and the wrought-iron gates of Alta-Vista 
begin to creak open, inch by damn inch. 

I can’t have more than thirty seconds now. 

Thirty seconds to stop my son from being 
murdered. 
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Room 201, THE Terrace. 

From the last letter Henry sent me, I know exactly 
where to go. 

There’s a blur of green in my peripheral vision, a 
jumble of voices as I enter “The Terrace.” 

I wave my visitor’s pass in no particular direction. 

No one tries to stop me. 

Having flown up a bifurcated staircase, I take the 
left branch and freeze. 

It’s pleasant, I’ll give them that. Plush carpet, 
mahogany wainscoting, and low-watt wall sconces. 
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Windows that look out onto a croquet court and the 
woods and blue sky. Some of the windows are 
cracked open. Birdsong wafts in on the breeze. 

Apart from that—and my ragged breathing—the 
entire floor is quiet. 

I scan all the doors set into the paneled walls. They 
seem to stretch on endlessly, but none are labeled 201. 


“Mrs. LAVERDURE?” 

It’s not my name, exactly, but I turn anyway. 

The man who’s just spoken to me is slight and no 
more than 5’2, even shorter than I am, with sallow 
skin and crows’ feet and wispy gray hair. He is 
staring at me through a pair of wire-rim glasses. He 
wears a white coat, like a doctor, but this man is not a 
doctor. 

There are no doctors here, just as my son is not a 
patient. 

“Ma’am,” the man says softly, and this time he 
holds out one hand, as if he’s about to touch me, 
although he doesn’t, not quite, which is fortunate. I 
might have ripped his arm off, if he had. 

“You're here to see Mr. Knowles?” he asks. 

I’m here to get Henry away from you, I reply in my 
head. And no one is going to stop me! 

But that’s when I remember. 

I’ve forgotten something again. 

The gun. 

I left Deputy S. Palmer’s handgun in the front seat 
of my car, beside the Ty-brand stuffed animal I’d 
bought a thousand years ago, at the A-to-B Gas Mart 
where I forgot to get gas, which cost me precious 
minutes on the final half-mile stretch to Alta-Vista, 
which I had to run on foot. 
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Damn it! Damn, damn, damn it! 

I’ve fallen at the final hurdle. I won't be able to get 
Henry away from here at gunpoint, because I don’t 
have a gun. 

I'll have to talk him out of this instead, and there’s 
hardly any time to talk. I don’t know what time it is 
exactly, but it must be within a hair of three o’clock 
by now. 

“Where is he?” I ask the doctor who’s not a real 
doctor. 

His tongue darts out to wet his lips. 

“This way, please,” he says, and shows me the way 
to Room 201. 
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THERE’S PLENTY OF room on the bed, a four-poster 
king, for me to sit beside Henry. I sit on the edge with 
my right leg bent up underneath me. I put my hand 
on his face and push upward, gently brushing a lock 
of hair from his forehead. 

Jet-black hair, same as mine, except mine has 
streaks of gray at the temples now. 

“You can’t do this,” I say. 

“IT understand why you want to. But I won’t let 
you.” 

He stares at me, not unkindly, with those 
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unbelievably green eyes. 

Mine are muddy brown. His father’s, too. I don’t 
know where Henry’s green eyes came from. 

“Like when you were three,” I continue, “and you 
wanted to stay awake all night, and I didn’t let you.” 

There’s a tiny curl at the end of his lips. He’s 
smiling, but he won't show his teeth. 

(Capped teeth, I must point out; $200 a pop, thanks 
to his father who’d footed the dental bill.) 

“And when you were twelve, and you wanted a 
Nintendo, but you got a C in math so I said no?” 

I let out a sound that’s between a cry and a laugh. 

“It’s just like that,” I say, “except—” 

...1 should have just bought you the damn Nintendo, 
shouldn't I? 

I should have bought you everything, every video game, 
every comic book and candy bar and plastic dinosaur. I 
should have stayed awake with you all night, every night. I 
should have let you stay in the aquarium talking to the 
sharks until it closed. 

I should have done everything that ever made you 
happy, in any way, however small, because making you 
happy is the only really worthwhile thing I’ve ever done in 
my entire life, and I didn’t do it enough. I didn’t do it at 
the end, I messed up, and here we are. 

The words build up in my throat until the pressure 
hurts and I start crying. 

“T’ll take you home,” I say, “and I’ll do whatever 
you want to make you happy. Anything, but just not 
this. I can’t let you do this, Henny-Pen...” 

He goes on staring at me, with that hint of a smile 
on his face. 

I hold his gaze for as long as I can, until my eyes 
start to burn and then water and finally I have to 
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close them against the unbearable fact of the matter. 
It’s already done. 
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BRIGHT 


Pop! pop! 

Two little pops. 

Gunshots. 

She’d heard gunshots. 

“Brian!” 

It comes out as “Bie-uhhn!” 

The younger guy had taped her mouth shut. Right 
after he tied her to the seat with two lengths of rope. 

He’d tied the ropes tightly. The one around her 
wrists bites into her bare skin. The other digs into the 
fabric of her tank top. She thrashes in her seat to no 
effect. 
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Brian’s out there. She’d heard his footsteps on the 
pavement. It had taken every ounce of willpower she 
had not to turn her head and look, when she heard 
that. 

She hadn’t turned to look, because she didn’t want 
to risk drawing the older man’s attention to the back 
of the van. She wanted him (his name was “Connie,” 
she had gathered) to stay focused on the younger 
guy, who had rushed up to the driver’s side window, 
coughing and gagging and holding Brian’s pair of 
bright blue shorts out at arm’s length. 

Because Brian had shit himself—allegedly. 

The back of the van didn’t smell like shit to Kara. 

The guy her age had lied about that. 

Why had he lied? 

And why had he staggered up to the front of the 
van, then walked around the hood to the river? He 
could have walked to the river from the back of the 
van. 

Is it possible he’d been trying to distract the driver, 
on purpose? Why would he do that? To give Brian 
time to get a head-start? Is it possible the younger 
guy had gotten cold feet about this whole situation? 

Is that why there’d been two gunshots? One for 
him and one for— 

Kara’s mind recoils from that possibility and 
latches onto another: Is it possible the younger guy 
had, himself, fired those two shots? Is it possible he’d 
gotten control of the older man’s gun and turned it 
on him, his “Uncle Connie”? Is it possible the 
nightmare is about to end? 

The memory of her parents’ murder erupts behind 
her eyes. 

No, this nightmare will never end. 
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But she and Brian might survive. That’s what 
matters now. 

She struggles again against the ropes that bind her. 
Through the window of the van’s passenger-side 
panel door, she watches for any sign of either man’s 
return. 

The rope at her wrists feels looser, possibly. 

She strains to pull her wrists apart. The rope 
stretches taut. 

Outside, there is a rustle in the woods by the river. 

Her heart leaps into her throat for the fraction of a 
second in which she can’t tell who it is, who’s coming 
out of the woods, back to the van. Whether it’s the 
older man named Connie or the younger guy, whose 
name she hasn’t caught. 

Whether it’s her killer or her savior. 

Fer killer or— 
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I DON’T KNOW how long I sat in Room 201, alone with 
Henry’s body. I might have sat there longer, if not for 
the door creaking open. 

Someone—a nurse, I guess, or whatever they call 
them here—sticks his head inside. 

“Ms. Laverdure?” 

This time, he gets my prefix right, but I don’t turn. 

Instead, I reach over and touch the envelope that is 
propped against a lamp on the bedside table. It’s 
addressed to me, “Mom,” in Henry’s small neat 
handwriting. 
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I’d seen the envelope when I arrived. At first, I’d 
planned to leave it here, out of spite. Seems pointless 
now, though. 

“Ms. Laverdure,” the male nurse says again, “can I 
get you anything, ma’am?” 

I don’t answer on my way out the door. 

I don’t speak to anyone on my way down the hall, 
down the stairs, across the foyer. There’s an office off 
the foyer, where I am probably supposed to fill out 
some forms and sign and date them and get copies 
for my files. No one flags me down, though, on my 
way out of the building. 

I walk through the front door and down the front 
steps to my car. Some Alta-Vistan staff member had 
gone and gotten it for me, a half-mile west down 
Forest Highway 12. I don’t remember actually giving 
anyone my keys, and yet I remember it having 
happened: the sudden lightness of no keys in my 
pocket, after I’d given them away. 

At any rate, someone had taken my keys and a gas 
can and filled up my old Corolla. They’d driven it 
back and parked it for me in the loop right outside 
The Terrace, as if I was leaving a fancy restaurant that 
had valet parking. 

I get in behind the wheel and turn the key and the 
engine shuts off. 

Night has fallen. 

I sit in the driveway of my one-story house on the 
west side of Burroughs, the house Henry and I 
moved into when his father was posted in Portugal. I 
don’t remember driving home, but here I am. 
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IN THE LIVING room, I switch on my old RCA 
television set to break the silence. 

The nightly news has just begun on Channel 9. The 
top story tonight is not about the break-in at King 
Goba’s, nothing to do with the abduction of a 
juvenile orangutan. 

No, the top story tonight is a double murder that 
occurred this morning at the Sleeping Bear 
Campground & Cabins... 

“The Grenier County Sheriff Department has confirmed 
they are investigating the couple’s deaths as a homicide,” 
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the Channel 9 newscaster says. “The couple’s five-year- 
old son, Brian, and sixteen-year-old daughter, Kara, are 
missing, and considered to be in extreme danger. Anyone 
who—" 

I stop hearing him at this point, as blood rushes to 
my head. 

Onscreen, two school yearbook pictures appear: a 
tousle-headed little boy and a blonde-haired teenage 
girl. 

A girl whom I had seen that very afternoon, on her 
way out of the A-to-B Gas Mart with a male teenager 
that I’d mistaken for her brother. 

He wasn’t her brother, I realize now. 

He was one of her kidnappers, forcing her back 
into the white minivan that belonged to her 
murdered parents. He’d teased her about her fear of 
bears and mountain lions, to distract from the fact 
that she was afraid of him. 

She’d very clearly been terrified, as anyone with a 
brain could have seen. 

I had seen. 

And, incompetent fool that I am, I had done 
nothing. 

I hadn’t saved her. No more than I'd saved Henry. 

Heck, I hadn’t even helped the young man in the 
SUV save those two monkeys from King Goba’s! 
Excuse me—those two apes. 

Suddenly I see them again, in my mind’s eye, the 
black-haired young man and the fluffy orange little 
female orangutan. 

Something’s not right, though, with this mental 
picture. 

It’s a picture of the young man and the ape from a 
distance, through gaps in the trees of Neversink 
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National Forest—not of them standing by an 
overturned SUV on the shoulder of Highway 12, 
which is the last place I had seen them. 

Isn’t it? 

I bite my lip and try to remember. 

Driving home from Alta-Vista, in a daze, I’d 
glimpsed the young man walking west through the 
woods, with Ruby the juvenile orangutan strapped to 
his chest. 

Had they found the little ape’s mother? 

Had they made it back to Burroughs, all together? 
Was that even their destination? What was the young 
man’s plan, exactly, after he reunited the mother and 
baby ape? Where was he going to take them, for the 
long-term? 

And how would they get there, wherever it was, 
without a vehicle? 
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It’s 10:23 p., and I’m back at the A-to-B Gas Mart. 

No coffee, no snacks, no Ty-brand stuffed animals 
or scratch-off lottery tickets this time. Just six gallons 
of Premium Unleaded and I’m behind the wheel 
again. 

I didn’t save Henry. 

I didn’t save that missing girl—Kara Bright—or 
her little brother, Brian. 

But maybe I can help the young man in the SUV 
save those two abused orangutans. 

At home, before I’d hit the highway again, I 
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debated how to try and help: 

If I called the police, or animal control, I knew it 
wouldn’t end well. The owners of “King Goba” 
would undoubtedly press charges against the young 
man. He’d be arrested, and Ruby the orangutan 
would end up back in a cage in the middle of a putt- 
putt course. As for her mother, well, God only knew. 

If I did nothing, on the other hand... well, the 
young man might eventually walk his way out of 
Neversink National Forest, back into Burroughs, with 
the two apes in tow. He might eventually get them to 
some refuge or other, without any help from me. 

I seriously considered doing nothing, believe me. 

I was tired, and Henry was dead, and getting 
involved in the illicit nighttime rescue of two great 
apes seemed risky. I’ve always tried to avoid risks. 

And exotic animals. 

And domesticated animals, for that matter. 

Like “Truffles,” the guinea pig Henry had begged 
me to let him adopt, when he was eight years old... 

“I should have gotten you that guinea pig,” I’d 
said out loud, as I stood alone in my living room, 
debating what to do about the young man and the 
two apes. 

That’s when my eyes fell upon the letter Henry left 
me, and I thought, Fine!, and opened it. 


“MOM,” THE LETTER said, “I know you're hurting, and 
I’m sorry. I never wanted to hurt you.” 

(I had to bite back my reply, when I read that.) 

“I know you don’t agree with what I’m doing. I also 
know it’s the right thing for me to do. No question about 
that: Ldon’t want to live like this. I could learn to live in a 
wheelchair, yes. I was learning to live in a wheelchair. I 
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went in a wheelchair to travel up the Amazon, and I picked 
up this damn infection! Stuck in a wheelchair AND blind? 
No, I can’t live like that. 

“Remember when you took me to see Helen Keller's 
birthplace, like fifteen years ago? Even HeLEN KELLER 
couLD WALK, Mom! I don’t mean that nobody should live 
this way. The point is, I don’t want to, and I won't. I don’t 
care if that offends some people. I’m not interested in being 
anyone’s symbol of hope. No one should look at me that 
way. I don’t look at anyone else that way. What I choose to 
do with my life has nothing to do with them.” 

(What about me, I’d wondered in anger.) 

“So anyway, this is my choice and I’m at peace with it. I 
hope in time you will be too. I hope in time you will be less 
afraid” — 

At this, I’d scoffed. 

“Tm not afraid,” I said out loud, as if Henry could 
hear me. 

“Mom, you are terrified,” my smart-aleck son replied 
posthumously. “Everything you do, you do because of 
fear. The reason you wouldn’t swim in Crater Lake with 
me and Dad on our vacation that one year? You read a 
news segment about brain-eating bacteria. Your obsessive 
need to overcook salmon? Fear of food-borne illness. Your 
refusal to ever turn left without a light? Fear of car wrecks. 
That time you maced the paperboy? Fear of strangers. 

“But the worst thing that could possibly happen to you, 
your greatest fear? Mom, if you are reading this, THEN IT 
HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. And you survived. You're still alive. 
So live your life and when it’s over, we can talk. I hope 
you'll have lots to tell me. ‘The Adventures of the Middle- 
Aged Mom Whose Hardheaded Son Never Listened to Her 
and Broke His Neck Just Like She Always Said He 
Would.’ (Working title, obviously.)” 
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That's not funny, 1 scolded him silently, through 
tears. 

“I’m not joking,” he went on. “Forget about Dad, go 
on a date and don’t bring your own silverware. Take a trip 
to California instead of just staring at pictures in old travel 
magazines. For God’s sake, if nothing else, at least let 
yourself eat some raw cookie dough! 

“Don't let me down now, Mom. You never did before. 

“I know you don’t believe this, but I also know it’s true: 

“I love you forever, and I will see you again. 

“Your son, 

“Always, 

“Henry.” 

I couldn’t not go back out again, after I read that. 

“If you want a story,” I’d said to my son, “I'll give 
you a story.” 
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My BEST GUESS is, I’d driven past the young man a few 
minutes after 9 pm. on my way home from Alta-Vista, 
between twenty and thirty miles from the western 
edge of the forest. Earlier, I’d left him, and his 
juvenile orangutan and overturned SUV, on the side 
of the road at about two o’clock in the afternoon. So 
he’d been walking west through the woods for 
roughly seven hours when I last saw him. 

By now, 10:30, he and little Ruby may have made it 
another three or four miles on foot, if they were 
moving steadily. 
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I pull over on the shoulder at Mile Marker 20 
eastbound. 

I turn the engine off but leave the headlights on. 

Stepping out of the car, I scan the forest. 

“Hello?” I call. 

It comes out thin and weak and couldn’t possibly 
have been heard by anyone but myself. 

“HELLO!” 

That’s better, but I still don’t get an answer. 

“It’s me! The woman from earlier? In the gold 
Corolla?” 

Silence falls again, as soon as I shut my mouth. 

Well—not “silence,” really. There are all sorts of 
noises in the woods at night. Frogs croaking, insects 
chirping. The rustle of some small mammal’s feet. 
The flutter of birds’ wings and the leathery flap of 
bats’. The whisper of wind through the treetops. 

But then, strangely, real silence does fall upon the 
woods. It falls heavy and fast, as if everything in the 
forest has collectively gasped and is holding its 
breath, in terrified reaction to— 

Something. 

I don’t see anything, I don’t hear anything. 

I feel it, though. 

The arrival of a predator. 
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AN ORANGE BLUR, a heavy tHup. Vicious hissing, flying 
dirt, and a very long tail. 

That’s all I register at first. 

In the ensuing stillness, I realize that “Queen 
Louise,” former mini-golf mascot, has just rescued 
me. Her species may be generally peaceable and 
relatively small for a great ape—but the mountain 
lion she slammed into didn’t know that. It’s gone by 
the time I figure out what’s happened, vanished into 
the cover of the forest’s thick and prickly 
undergrowth. 
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For a long moment, the orangutan stands watch 
with her eyes fixed upon the spot where the panther 
disappeared, in case it dare to return. 

Behind me, I hear footsteps. 

“Hello?” 

I turn to see the young man from the SUV, the little 
orang named Ruby, a scruffy red and white beagle 
mix, and—what do you know!—that sheriff’s deputy 
whose gun is still in my car, Deputy S. Palmer. 


AS IT TURNS out, Stephen Palmer had proven to be as 
sympathetic to the orangutans’ cause as anyone: “I’ve 
never liked King Goba’s,” he informs me, just as he’d 
informed the other young man earlier. 

In addition, Queen Louise had apparently helped 
reunite him with his long-lost beagle, Toby. 

“Tf he’d’ve just told me what he was doing with her 
out here,” Deputy Palmer adds, with a nod at the 
other young man, “it would’ve saved me a conk on 
the head. Not to mention my front tires.” 

The other young man scowls. 

“I told you, I’ll pay for the tires! Right now, we 
gotta get these two out of town.” 

He means the two orangutans, of course. 

I drive. 

While Deputy Palmer rides up front with Toby on 
his lap, the other young man (his name, I finally 
learn, is Adam) rides in the backseat with the two 
apes, mother and daughter. 

“Sorry, I—um—borrowed that,” I tell the deputy, 
handing him the .45-caliber handgun. 

“Why?” 

Us.” 

The truth flits through my mind, but I tell Deputy 
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Palmer: “I didn’t want it to, um, fall into the wrong 
hands. If whoever attacked you, ah—came back.” 

He clearly has more questions. I’m grateful when 
he doesn’t ask them. 

He sets the firearm carefully inside my glove 
compartment, for the time being. 

“S’all right,” he says. “I don’t like the things 
anyway.” 

“Why'd you go into law enforcement?” 

He shrugs. 

“They were hiring.” 

“Ever fired it?” I ask. 

His face clouds over. 

“Once,” he says. He doesn’t elaborate, and I don’t 
ask him to. 

This close to civilization, Adam’s cellular phone is 
able to get a call through to his “contact.” 

From the backseat, I hear his half of the 
conversation: “Hey, yeah, it’s Adam. Look, I’m sorry, 
things went sideways for a while there... Yeah, sorry, 
but I’m back on track now. We can be there in 
probably”—he catches my eye in the rearview mirror, 
and I nod my agreement; I’ll take him and the apes 
wherever they need to go—“probably, like, thirty 
minutes? Does that work?” 

There’s a tense silence, which stretches on for so 
long I wonder if the call has been disconnected. 

At last, Adam says, with palpable relief, “Yeah, um 
—sure! Thanks!” 

He presses a button to end the call and pushes in 
the antenna and says, “It’s all good. My guy can still 
meet us.” 

“You want me to drop you somewhere first?” I ask 
Deputy Palmer. 
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“Nah, not yet. I’m in this now, too.” He twists in 
his seat to ask Adam, “Who is this guy again?” 

“Friend of mine from an online group called ‘Great 
Ape Rescue,’” Adam replies. “His name’s Fred.” 


ADAM DIRECTS ME to the location where he and “Fred” 
(GAR members don’t share their last names, 
apparently) have arranged to meet. The directions are 
simple: We take Highway 12 for five miles, then turn 
off onto a narrow country road. 

“Grist Mill Road, right up here,” Adam reminds 
me, when the turn-off is in sight. 

We pass a burnt-down shell of a farmhouse... a 
line of twisted Ponderosa pines... a kudzu-choked 
thickets of sycamore and maple... the rusted hull of a 
washed-up houseboat on the western shore of the 
Red River... 

“Hey, what the heck?” says Deputy Palmer. 
“Where are you taking us to, huh?” 

“It’s some abandoned summer camp?” Adam 
replies. “We were gonna meet at Fred’s cabin at the 
Sleeping Bear, that campground? But he asked to 
change it. This is more remote.” 

Deputy Palmer grunts. 

“Oughta be burned to the ground! You know what 
happened there, ten years ago? Camp Muckabees?” 

Adam, a few years younger than him, does not 
remember. 

But suddenly, I do. 

“Big drug bust, wasn’t it?” Some of Henry’s 
friends’ younger siblings had attended the camp that 
year, in 1996. He’d heard a few horror stories and 
shared them with me. “Drugs and guns and—what? 
Sex-trafficking?” 
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“Uh huh,” Deputy Palmer replies. “Whole place 
was rotten to the core, with a big stupid smiley face 
on the front.” 

I recall the childish gossip Henry had shared with 
me, years ago: “Rumor has, it’s haunted.” 

“So nobody will bother us,” says Adam. 

Deputy Palmer shakes his head. 

“I don’t like it.” 

“Do you want me to drop you off somewhere?” I 
offer, again. 

The deputy shakes his head, again. 

“No. I wanna see this through—but fast.” 

We lapse into silence, the rest of the way. 

Finally, the road peters out, beneath a large 
wooden sign that says, “WELCOME TO Camp Muckasees!” 

My headlights illuminate a weedy yard and part of 
a front porch. Behind the porch, a ramshackle cabin 
looks utterly abandoned—except for a prick of 
yellow light in one window. 

“Wait here, OK?” Adam tells the two apes in the 
backseat with him. They seem to understand. 

He gets out of the car. 

Deputy Palmer and I follow him across the yard. 

Up the front porch. 

Into the cabin... 

“Ahh!” 

Suddenly we're all three blinded by the beam of a 
high-powered flashlight. 

“Whoa, whoa, it’s me!” Adam calls, from behind 
the arm he’s raised to shield his eyes. “It’s me, Adam! 
They’re with me!” 

The man holding the flashlight lowers it. Its glow, 
reflected off the floorboards, is strong enough for us 
to get a look at him. 
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Adam says, “Fred?” 

The man stares at us, says nothing. 

“T-is that you?” 

Deputy Palmer looks over at Adam sharply. 

“Don’t you two know each other?” 

“Online, only.” To the man, Adam says, “Sorry, I 
just—I pictured you differently in my head.” 

Meanwhile, I have not moved or spoken. For the 
last few seconds, I have not even breathed. 

Because I do recognize the man standing in front 
us: I’d seen him that afternoon, gassing up a white 
minivan at the A-to-B Gas Mart. A muscly-armed 
man with a shaved head, in a white T-shirt and a 
black leather vest. 

Not “Fred from Great Ape Rescue,” but rather, the 
man who murdered him. 
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IT HAD BEEN 11:06 that morning. Delmont Hilliker had not 
shown up for work at Pizza Hut. He’d decided never to 
show up to work there again. 

He was on the living room couch, playing Silent Hunter 
III, when the screen door squeaked open. 

At first he looked back lazily, certain that it was his 
mom. or sister coming in. 

“You bring me some lunch?” he said as his head turned. 

His mouth dropped open when he saw who it was. 

“Hey!” 

He dropped the video game controller and spun fully 
around on the couch. 

“Uncle Connie! W-where'’d you come from?!” 

He’d come from a campsite at that campground, the 
Sleeping Bear. He'd set up a tent off the trail there, near the 
river. It was easy walking distance from Del’s house. 
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He was headed back to camp now, to get some things. 
From there he was going back to “Muckabees,” that old 
summer camp, to dig up a briefcase full of cash from 
underneath the floorboards of the old administrative 
building. 

Did Del want to help him? 
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“NOTHING YOU COULD’VE done, man,” Colton Palmer 
says, as he drives his Ford F-150 along the stretch of 
Highway 12 that’s known as Hillsboro Pike. Neon 
signs for Chinese Seafood Buffet and the bowling 
alley and movie theater blur by. 

“I mean, you didn’t know they were kidnapping 
her,” Colton adds. 

Slumped over in the passenger’s seat, Duncan 
Link mumbles, “Yeah, but I knew something was 
wrong, though.” 

He doesn’t want to go to their friend Scott’s party 
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that evening. He just hadn’t had the energy to argue 
with Colton, who’d practically shoved him out of his 
house and into the truck. 

In Colton’s truck, Duncan had shared the 
gruesome details about his afternoon—about the 
terrified girl he’d seen at the A-to-B Gas Mart and 
how it turned out she and her little brother had been 
kidnapped, their mother and father murdered. 

“I knew something was wrong,” he repeats. “And I 
did nothing.” 

“Heck, I mean, I figured something was wrong,” 
Colton replies, as if it’s some sort of accomplishment. 
“When I saw that old dude from Camp Muckabees at 
the pump? But, you know, what can you do?” 

Duncan frowns. 

“Dude from what?” 

“Muckabees! Old summer camp? The guy was, 
like, a counselor or whatever there, when I went in 
third grade.” 

Duncan hadn’t grown up in Burroughs. He’s never 
heard of the summer camp that closed a decade 
earlier, right after the summer that an eight-year-old 
Colton had spent there. 

“Yeah, apparently the owner was, like, a drug- 
dealer?” Colton continues. “Meth, heroin, maybe 
guns—and that guy I saw at A-to-B was mixed up in 
it. 1 heard he skipped town, after the place got raided. 
Guess after ten years, he felt safe to come back?” 

Duncan frowns harder, remembering— 

The man in the white minivan, the kidnapper. 

Summer camp, ten years ago. 

“S’posed to be haunted, though,” Colton chatters 
on. “Scott’s brother’s girlfriend’s cousins—or 
something like that—went in there a few years ago, 
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to try and find the owner’s stash? Allegedly he buried 
a suitcase full of cash somewhere on the property. But 
a ghost ran the guys off and they all ended up in a 
mental institution.” 

“Where is it?” Duncan asks. 

“Huh?” 

“This old camp—‘Muckabees’? Do you remember 
where it is?” 

“Sure. It’s over off Grist Mill Road. Behind that 
hippie farm that got burned down?” 

“Did you tell all this to the police?” Duncan 
demands. 

“All what?” 

“That the guy in the van was from Camp Mucka- 
whats-it!” 

“Muckabees.” 

“Fine! Did you tell them?” 

“Who?” 

Duncan smacks the dashboard. 

“The police! Did you tell the police that the guy 
who stole that van, and murdered those two people, 
and kidnapped their two kids—did you tell the 
police that that guy was a counselor at your old 
summer camp that was run by some psychotic 
druglord?!” 

Colton makes a face. 

“I didn’t talk to any police. First I heard about all 
this was from you, just now. My cousin Steve was 
there, deputy sheriff, back when they raided the 
place in ’96. I guess I could—” 

“Pull over.” 

They’ve turned north off of the highway, into a 
misshapen grid of neighborhood streets en route to 
Scott’s rental house. 
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“What for?” Colton asks. He makes no move to 
pull over, or even slow down. 

“Colton! Pull the fuck over right now!” 

“All right, all right! You gonna hurl or something?” 

On the side of McNally Street, Duncan leaps from 
Colton’s truck. He hurries around to the driver’s side 
and throws open the door. 

“Dude, what the—?!” 

Duncan half-drags him from the cab, then hauls 
himself up behind the wheel. 

“Look, I need you to call the police, OK? Go into 
that CVS over there, say it’s an emergency, and 
borrow their phone to call 911. Send the cops to the 
site of that old summer camp, ‘Muckabees’ or 
whatever. That’s where I’m headed now.” 

“Why?” 

“Just do it, all right?” 

Duncan slams the door shut, before Colton can 
argue further. 
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“WELL,” ADAM SAYS with a gulp. 

The man in the flashlight says nothing. 

The murderer with the flashlight, I should say. But 
Adam and Deputy Palmer don’t know about that yet. 
We hadn’t talked all that much, on the ride over. I 
hadn’t told them what I’d learned on the nightly 
news, about the murder of the couple at the Sleeping 
Bear Campground & Cabins, the abduction of their 
son and daughter. It just didn’t come up. 

“Well,” Adam says again, “they’re in the car. Lou 
and Ruby.” 
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The murderer in front of us says, “All right.” 

It’s not as if I can warn Adam and Deputy Palmer 
about the man. Not out loud, right in front of him. 
And yet, they’re not oblivious. They can sense 
something is off about the whole situation. The man 
practically radiates evil. 

“What was that?” 

Deputy Palmer casts a startled look at a door off of 
the living area. 

From behind the door, there’d been a muffled 
scream a second earlier. We'd all heard it. I was just 
hoping nobody would point it out. 

Thanks, Deputy! 

“Sounded like a cat,” I say quickly. “Feral cats 
around here?” 

“Yeah,” the murderer says. His eyes burn into 
mine, and a smirk plays on his lips. He knows that 
I’m BS-ing him. Of course he does. “Lots of “em!” 

“If there were cats, I’d be sneezing,” says Deputy 
Palmer. 

I could punch him in the face. 

Instead, I grab his forearm and squeeze. 

“OK, well, let’s get out of here before you start! 
Adam?” 

But Adam is staring at the murderer and doesn’t 
answer me. 

My legs and arms go numb. My vision has 
tunneled and there’s a low hum in my ears. 

“C’mon, Adam. We did what we came here to do.” 

“What did we come here to do?” Adam asks not 
me, but the murderer in front of us. 

I answer before he can: “Uh, to drop off those two 
orangutans you rescued from the putt-putt course? 
So that Fred here can take them back to Great Ape 
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Rescue!” 

I don’t add “d’uh!”, but it’s implied by my tone. An 
attempt at lightheartedness that sounds out-of-touch, 
if not downright deranged, in this strained 
atmosphere... 

The murderer makes a face and says, “Do what?” 

I guess even he was not expecting anything like 
that. 

Beside me, Adam realizes, too late, that the man in 
front of us isn’t really Fred from Great Ape Rescue— 
but that we need to pretend we think he’s Fred. 

“All right,” he says, “let’s go. I’ll send Lou and 
Ruby in.” 

“Really?” Deputy Palmer asks. 

“No,” the murderer says. “Nobody move.” 

He’s not just holding a flashlight anymore. He’s 
holding a gun, aimed straight at Adam. Its muzzle 
moves smoothly from Adam’s head to mine, then 
settles upon Deputy Palmer’s. 

The murderer doesn’t realize there’s a fifth person 
in the room now. 

A person who doesn’t make a sound as he 
approaches from a back hallway. 

The room is silent until this newcomer—a young 
black man who looks vaguely familiar—crashes into 
the murderer. 

The two men tumble to the floor. The gun flies out 
of the murderer’s grip. He recovers it with his left 
hand. The young black man latches onto the killer’s 
left arm. They wrestle for control of the firearm. 
Deputy Palmer dives into the fray. Adam embodies 
the expression, “like a deer in headlights.” 

As for me, I run. 

Out of the cabin, back to my car. 
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Queen Louise and little Ruby are distressed in the 
backseat. I tell them it’ll be OK, as I drop open the 
glove compartment. 
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It’s JUST BEFORE 12 pm. when I ease off the highway, 
into the mom ’n pop gas station at the eastern edge of 
Burroughs, in the shadow of Neversink National 
Forest. 

Through my open windows, gasoline fumes 
mingle with the scent of woodsmoke from a campsite 
across the highway. The scent of greasy fast-food 
breakfast is mixed in there as well. I can practically 
taste the egg and cheese biscuit, and blue-raspberry 
ICEE, that I’m about to buy myself. 

The sky is bright blue, the pines lining either side 
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of the road deep green. A few clouds drift by on a 
gentle breeze, stretching apart like white taffy. Insects 
hum in the tall grass all around the A-to-B Gas Mart. 

As my luck would have it, all four pumps are busy 
when I pull in. It'll be at least a few minutes before I 
can get back on the road. No reason, then, not to park 
and stretch my legs, get something deliciously 
unwholesome to eat. 

Inside the store, as I pay for my biscuit and large 
ICEE, I notice the woman in line behind me. She has 
a child at her side and a baby on her hip. The child, a 
boy probably three-and-half or four years old, tugs at 
his mother’s arm, pleading. He points to the display 
of stuffed animals in the center of the store. 

His mother tells him no. The boy hangs his head. 

Behind the cash register, the same old man as 
yesterday squints at me. 

“Hey, uh—was that you I saw on the news this 
morning?” 

I raise my eyebrows. 

“Me? Oh, no! Why, what happened?” 

The old man tells me how a maniac who’d 
murdered a married couple and kidnapped their two 
kids (and shot the son, but he got away somehow 
and was stable in the ICU)—“Well,” the old man 
continues, “so this psycho ends up getting arrested 
by a sheriff’s deputy last night. He’d gone to that old 
summer camp off Grist Mill Road what got shut 
down ten years back. There was something about a 
monkey from that putt-putt place, King Goba’s? And 
an Oriental lady like you was there, I hear, and I 
don’t even know what all went on out there!” 

I shake my head. 

“No. Wasn’t me.” 
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“Yeah, that’s right.” He looks thoughtful. “You 
were over in Alta-Vista yesterday, weren’t you?” 

My throat tightens for a moment. 

I swallow and reply, “Yes. But I came back, pretty 
early.” 

The old man nods very solemnly. 

“That's a good thing, miss. I’m glad for that.” 

I hesitate for a split-second before giving him the 
real news: “Turns out, you know, that scratchy you 
sold me yesterday was a winner.” 

“Oh yeah?” He looks genuinely pleased. “How 
much?” 

“Five-hundred thousand dollars.” 

His mouth falls open. 

”You take care now, sir. Thank you.” 

I slide a wad of twenty $100 bills into the donation 
box for the Grenier County Animal Shelter. If the old 
fellow wants to keep them, I wouldn’t hold it against 
him. 

Back in my car, I set my breakfast biscuit on the 
dashboard and the ICEE in a cupholder. From the 
dash, I grab Sophie, the Ty-brand stuffed cat I’d 
bought yesterday for no reason. 

When the mother with two kids exits the A-to-B, I 
press the toy into the little boy’s hands. I nod at the 
woman and return to my car before she can argue or 
ask why or say anything at all. 

The boy didn’t need the stuffed cat, I realize. He 
didn’t need anything, at least not from me. 

I just wanted to give it to him. 

Back on the highway, the sun rises behind me as I 
head west, toward California. 
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